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Rival Pressures in 


Sisce the massacre of Ismailia and the 


Cairo riots, it looks at first sight as though Wafd, which, despite its corruption, is the with equal fanaticism both 


the situation in Egypt had improved The 
“xtreme measures ol milit ry security taken 
by General Erskine in the Canal Zone have 
been | Cairo and 
Alexandria there have been no signs of 
renewed public disorder. Complacently, 
we are informed that the strong action taken 
by King Farouk has been successtul ; and 
that an atmosphere is being created 1n which 
renewed Anglo-Egyptian negotiations will 
have a real chance of success. Unfortunately, 
this placid picture is a caricature of the 
facts. Egypt sull teeters on the edge of 
revolution, and the temporary calm, though 
it might last for a month or two, is a lull 
before the next tempest of violence. The 
only question discussed in Cairo to-day ts 
whether this violence will be deliberately 
provoked by the Palace or whether it will 
once again be a spontaneous eruption set 
off by an incident in the Canal Zone 

For several weeks the King and_ his 
advisers have been manoeuvring for a 
showdown with the Wafd. Aly Maher, the 
independent Prime Minister, who was 
hurriedly appointed after the riots, 
attempted—with a good deal of courage and 
some success—-to revive public confidence 
while simultaneously co-operating with the 
Watd to form a United National Front for 
the negotiations with the British. But this 
did not suit the King. A fortnight ago Aly 
Maher was suddenly and quite unexpectedly 
replaced by Hilaly Pasha. Since then the 
Cabinet has concentrated on one objective— 


. lawa . 
argely relaxed: in 


not to unite the nation but to smash the 
only parliamentary party in Fgypt that even 
pretends to have popular support. In order 
to force a showdown, the Public Prosecutor 
first i report directly incriminat- 
ing Serag ed Din, the Wafd Minister of the 
as responsible for the riots, and 
Tuesday, arrested both him and 
Minister of Social Affairs. Vew 
ers in Cairo doubt what the intention 
is. Hilaly Pasha is waiting impatiently for 
the next popular rising. When it comes, he 
is determined to use the Army to shoot the 
rioters down. Then he will be in a position 
to arrest all the Wafd leaders, dissolve Parlia- 
ment and institute a Royal military dictator- 
And, when all this has been achieved, 
it is confidently expected that Britain will 
realise what her “ true friends” in Egypt 
have done for her and grant them as their 
reward a new and generously phrased 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 

If this is indeed Hilaly Pasha’s plan, he 
should be warned that he cannot rely on 
British encouragement. To pin our hopes 
on a Royal dictatorship would be criminal 
folly. The Wafd may be weak and corrupt ; 
but behind the Wafd stands the Moslem 
Brotherhood, a far more formidable revolu- 
tionary organisation which has so far not 
shown its hand. Like its counterpart in 
other Moslem countries, the Brotherhood is 
pledged to restore the true law of the Koran. 
Whereas the Wafd, in its origins at least, is 
a Western democratic party, the Brother- 


ssued a 


ship. 


hood is fanatically opposed to every kind of 


syp! 


collaboration with the West. It abominates 

usury and 
and even declares that it will fulfil 
literally the Prophet’s injunction that the 
nenalty for theft on the second offence must 
be the loss of the left hand. The more the 
Watd and, with it, Parliamentary institu- 
tions, are discredited, the stronger grows the 
Brotherhood it dominates the 
universities 5 it many of the 
villages through recruitment of young 
schoolmasters ; 1t organises the trade unions 
along with the Communists ; and, finally, 
iw has plenty of arms and gunmen at its 
disposal Its leaders are delighted to watch 
Hilaly Pasha destroy its only rival in the 
leadership of the Egyptian revolution. 
When the Wafd has been broken, then the 
Brotherhood believes that its day will come. 

If we connive at a Palace plot to destroy 
the Wafd, we should not be helping to 
restore Law and Order, but merely 
livering the incipient national revolution 
into the control of fanatics inspired by a 
puritanical fervour of hatred against the 
West. True enough, most of the Wafd 
leaders, who pose as nationalists and social 
reformers, are in fact corrupt politicians. 
They have unleashed revolutionary forces 
which they do not understand, and they are 
now shivering in their shoes because they 
cannot control them. But the only chance 
of preventing a catastrophe in Egypt is not 
to destroy the Wafd -but to relieve the 
pressures which are driving thousands of 
decent and sincere young Egyptians into 
the Brotherhood. The chief of 


alcohol, 


already 
control 
Its 


de- 


those, 
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pressures is the presence of a British Army in 
the Canal Zone. As long as it remains there, 
and as long as we seck to suborn Egyptian 
politicians to connive at its presence, we play 
into the hands of Moslem fanaticism. The one 
way to give Egyptians a chance of saving them- 
seives from the Brotherhood is for the British 
Government to follow the precedent of India. 
While remaining firm in our defence of the 
Sudanese right to ‘independence, we should 
announce a date on which the last British soldier 
will be withdrawn from the Canal Zone. Until 
Egyptians believe that we really intend to fulfil 
this promise—which we have made and broken 
some thirty-odd times—it will be impossible to 
establish satisfactory relations with them. 


New Moves on Germany 


The Russian proposal for the withdrawal of all 
occupation from Germany, and the 
creation of a unified independent State with its 
own army and industry, is the most important 
diplomatic event since Mr. Malik’s initiative, last 
June, for truce talks in Korea. Up to now, the 
Western Powers have been able to justify their 
determination to push ahead with the rearm- 
ament of Western Germany, and its integration 
under N.A.T.O., on the ground that the Kremlin 
had blankly refused to consider any tolerable all 
German settlement. 
peace feelers as 


troops 


Moreover, such low-level 
the successive Grotewohl pro- 
posals could be dismissed on the grounds that, 
if Stalin were in earnest, he would speak in his 
own voice. Now he has spoken. 

The new Russian line has 
barrassed Dr. Adenauer, who 
describe it as a 
embarrassment of Party—par- 
ticularly in France—is no less obvious; overnight 
they have been forced to give up the root and 
branch resistance to any form of German army, 
which was their most popular propaganda line. 
It must also have come as a grave shock to every 
Slav Government in Eastern Europe. The 
Poles, for instance, though they may get a little 
satisfaction from Stalin’s insistence that the 
Oder-Neisse line shall be the frontier of the new 
State, will hardly be able to suppress the fear 
that once again the Russians are contemplating 
a deal with Germany at their expense. 

What has prompted a plan so sensationally at 
variance with established Russian policy? First 
and foremost, of course, the need at all costs to 
put a spoke in the German wheel of Atlantic 
defence. With the initiative wrested from his 
hands during the last twelve months, Stalin has 
been faced with a clear-cut choice: he must 
either negotiate at once or accept a fart accompli 
in the West. There is no reason to doubt, there- 
fore, that he really wants Four-Power negoti- 
ations; indeed he may even be ready to accept an 
independent armed Germany as a lesser evil than 
the integration of Western Germany into the 
Atlantic defence system. 

If, as we believe, Mr. Eden is aware of the 
dangers involved in America’s plan for rearming 
Germany, he now has his opportunity for action. 
Every effort will be made by Washington to 
prevent a Four-Power. conference. Already, for 
instance, it is being argued that Stalin’s sincerity 
should be tested by whether he permits the U.N, 
Commission to investigate the possibility of free 


obv iously 


was 


em- 
forced to 
‘promising offer.” But the 


the Communist 


elections in the Eastern Zone. Mr. Eden must 
realise, however, that the Russians have a very 
strong case for objecting to United Nations in- 
terference in a matter which exclusively concerns 
the Four Powers. To transfer the German 
negotiations to the Assembly would be the most 
effective way of preventing agreement. 

This is not to say that the issue of free elec- 
tions in the Eastern Zone is unimportant. On 
the contrary it is the crux of any settlement. 
But Mr. Eden would be wise to agree with Stalin 
that it should remain the concern of the Four 
Powers, and to concentrate his main criticism on 
the proposal to permit a German army. For a 
trial period of some years at least the security of 
a unified Germany would surely have to remain 
in the hands of the occupying Powers and a 
central Government be established on the Aus- 
trian model. Only when there is some evidence 
that the new German State would not use its 
independence once again as a bargaining factor 
between East and West could there be any talk 
of a German Army. 


Revised Draft for Austria 


The text of the “short” treaty of Austriar 
independence handed last week to the Soviet 
Government by the American, British and 
French ambassadors in Moscow is scarcely cal- 
culated to narrow the gap between East and 
West on this obdurate problem. It proposes, 
briefly, that Austria shall be re-established as a 
free and independent State, with the sole reser- 
vation that she may not re-enact an Anschluss 
with Germany; that she shall be relieved of all 
reparations and have all former German assets 
restored to her; and that the Occupation forces 
shall be withdrawn within 90 days of the, treaty’s 
coming into force. As these provisions would 
require the Soviet Union to hand back to Austria 
the Danube Shipping Company and the oil 


installations now being exploited for Russian 


benefit, it would be unrealistic to imagine that 
the text has any chance of being accepted in 
Moscow—dquite apart from the fact that no pro- 
posals are made for removing the stumbling- 


block of Trieste. In thus deciding to go back 
on all the concessions which were made to 
Russia in the hope of securing a treaty which, 
even if imperfect, would involve the withdrawal 
of Russian forces from this Western bastion, the 
Americans—obviously the prime movers in the 
matter—have clearly had two ends in view. On 
the one hand, the State Department wanted to 
make # move which would put the Western 
allies right with Austrian public opinion—a 
repetition, in fact, of the tactics of Mr. John 
Foster Dulles in Japan—and, at the same time, 
the Administration was anxious, in election year, 
to demonstrate that it is prepared to be “ beastly 
to the Russians.” 


Another Failure in Teheran 


The departure from Teheran of the Inter- 
national Bank’s negotiators sets the seal on the 
failure of the oil talks. It has been clear for 
some tmme that nothing material would come 
of them, for Dr. Mossadeq’s terms never 
approached the conditions on which the Bank 
would be prepared to take a hand in Persian 
oil, but it seems that the Premier kept the Bank’s 
men hanging around as a defence against his 
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domestic critics. During the talks, the Persians 
do not appear to have budged at all. They offered 
no concessions to the Bank on the national- 
isation law, which would have reduced it to 
being a mere agent of the National Oil Company; 
they insisted that the Oil Company should be 
permitted to market as much as 30 per cent. of 
the output below the price at which they wished 
the Bank to sell the remainder; they refused to 
accept British technicians; and they made it 
clear that, to them, the real function of the Bank 
would be to supply funds and experts that they 
could not secure themselves. Some modifica 
tions to these terms were suggested by Mr. 
Hasibi, notably a proposal that the former 
Abadan employees should be sent to U.S. com 
panies and thus release Americans for work at 
Teheran, and a scheme whereby the Bank would 
operate Abadan at one-third output, employing 
only Persian personnel. It would have been sur 
prising if an American-run Bank had accepted 
these indeed it is surprising that the 
Bank’s negotiators dallied so long over them. 
Now attempt to re-start 
ended in failure, it is difficult to see what Dr. 
Mossadeq can think of next. Unless another 
effort is made to reach agreement with London, 
it seems that the Persian oil industry will 
reduced to a tiny operation supplying low-grade 
fuel to the domestic market, while the giant 
plant at Abadan stands as an 
monument to Persian nationalism. 
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WESTMINSTER 

Mr. Butler’s Progress 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent 
Budget debate in the Commons follows 
tranquil 
Mond A‘ 
dispelled even by a characteristically robust P 
from Mr. Dalton, to h 
obstinately refuses to recline under the 
of elder The 
technical reasons, allowed the debate to ¢ 
Division and their dis 

the week, when the Budget 
were formaily reported to the House. ‘The debat 
as a whole added little to reputations, apart trom 
that of the Chancellor himself 
might be made of Mr. Jay, 
tation of good-tempered eccentricity 1s 
belied by his 


his quick sense ol 


course and reached its concl 


n an atmosphere of lethargy, n« 
speech who, credit 
mantle 
statesmanship Opposition, for 
nd with 
approval 


out a recorded 


later in resolutions 


An exception 
whose popular repu- 
constantly 
grasp of economic matters and 
Party opinion. 

The Labour benches as a whole concentrated 
on debunking what they claimed to be 
spurious glamour which the Budget had attracted 
on its first day. In this task they probably had 
A Gallup Poll, taken immediately after 
the Budget statement, showed that altogether to 
many of the public—from the Opposition’s point 
had been deceived by Mr. Butler’s 

hand By the week-end, I 
Members in contact with their errant constituents 
detected a gratifying change of view. The Labour 
movement was pretty solid against the Tory 
Budget. Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Glenvill Hall, M: 
Harold Wilson, Mr. Dalton and Mr 
played their part in directing change « 
opinion; and the Labour Party sighed its thank: 
interlude of after the 
It is 


as tney 


close 


the 


success 


or view 


sleight of ibour 


Jay, all 


this 


for an funcnonal unity 
fratricidal rumpus which had preceded it 
true that several of these happy warriors, 
left the Budget debate, seemed to be sharpening 
their long knives for Wednesday’s party discus 
sion of the new Standing Orders. But even a 


brief respite was welcome; and the Budget has 
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The Foundations of Tory Britain 


Tr Budget debate concluded this week has 
followed normal party lines. Mr. Butler and 
his followers have sought to cash in as much as 
they can on an immediately friendly reaction 
from the public; while Opposition spokesmen 
have concentrated their attack largely on the 
cut in the food subsidies and the plight of the 
very poor. Few members on either side have 
paid Mr. Butler the compliment of treating his 
Budget as 
the product of six years of cerebration in the 
Central Office, to lay the foundations of a post 
war Tory Britain 


a serious and thoughtful attempt, 


Yet this is what it is; and, 
provided the Government survives to conunue 
on the Right Road, the social implications are 
of considerable importance 

Stripped of its glossy wrappings, the struc 
ture of the Budget 1: The 
Chancellor has raised the cost of 
living to the consumer by taking action to in 
the price of food, transport and, les: 
directly, household textiles and popular-priced 
clothing 


not complicated 
deliberately 


crease 
He has made some show of temper- 


ing the wind 
allowances 


by increased pensions and family 
He has attempted to unload from 
the U.K. economy some of its surplus burden; 
but, by concentrating on investment cuts, he 
has chosen a method which, if contunued for 
more than a few months, must have grave con- 
sequences in the long term. Finally, he 
adjusted income tax allowances, in an attempt 
to provide adequate incentives to make the 
workers work. Mr. Jay, whose forthright con- 
demnation has been perhaps the most effective 
of the Opposition criticisms, claims that the 
effect of these by lar the most 
portant is the increased price of necessities 

will be to set in motion a Government-induced 
cost-inflation. Mr. Butler’s implicit answer, not 
dissimilar to Mr. Gaitskell’s a year ago, is that 
more expensive necessities, by mopping up 


has 


measures im 


excessive purchasing power, will provide the 
moderate disinflation which all that is nece: 
sary this year. Which view is likely to prove 
correct? 

In the first place, it can be taken for granted 
that there will be a sharp rise in the cost of 
living index in the next few months. Any dis- 
inflationary benefits which may accrue from the 
investment cuts will be nothing like adequate, 
in the short run, to offset the increases caused 
by lower subsidies and dearer tuel oil 
Secondly, who will be severely 
affected by this rise, the lowest-paid workers, 


food 
those most 


are offered no sufficient protection. So, as a 
direct result of the Budget, the poorest sections 
of the community will become poorer. This, 
of course, is no accident. The maxim which 
lies at the very heart of Tory doctrine on in 
centives is that poverty is a punishable offence, 
and the hard conditions of poverty are its ines 
capable penalty. 

The difficulty facing the lowest-paid workers 
is that, as a group, they have little opportunity 
of increasing their carnings by harder work or 
higher productivity, U they desire to accept 
Mr. Butler’s challenging incentive and excul 
pate themselves from the stigma of “ criminal ” 
poverty, they can do so only by a direct struggle 


for higher wages. This struggle is now about 


to be joined; and it is 
to any particular ‘ 
the workers 


not likely to be limited 
“under privileged” section of 
The whole working community 
will suffer restriction of purchasing power from 
rising prices. Few families will be fully com- 
pensated by increased benefits. Comparatively 
few wage-earners can increase their earnings 
very much by overtime working in existing con- 
ditions of raw material shortage. When skilled 
men see their unskilled brothers taking direct 
action for higher wages, they will follow suit 
Why should they not? The Tory symbol of 
the 1 skilled 


ladder is 
indeed, 


worker | 
his well-earned differential 


meaningless, unless the 
encouraged to preserve 
he can 


over the unskilled 


increase if 


The second direct result of the Budget, in 
evitable and justifiable, is, then, a considerable 
ind general round of wage claims, which 
likely to be 
diffidence of 


in tact 


are 
the 
Butler has, 
attempt to 
stabilise voluntary restraint. 
What 1 these demands are 
being precipitated at the moment when, for the 
tending 
to fall; and, simultaneously, this tendency is 
being aggravated by the cuts in civil investment 
Mhese cuts, in themselves a profligate remedy 
for the extravagance, are doubly 
serious come in conjunction with 
other measures which rule out continued wage 
restraint. So far, Mr. Jay’s comment that th 
Budget will induce a cost-inflation appears 
to be justifiec’. 

But Mr. Butler, we believe, is not so simple 
as to have overlooked this danger. 
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serious 
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disease of 
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New Hamp 


(By an American Correspondent) 


"Tue Republicans of New Hampshire are said 
to resent outsiders arriving to tell them how to 
Consequently, all the major campaigners 
in last week’s Prumary Election, who, with the 
exception of Governor Adams, were outsiders 


vote 


to a man, took pains to assert their personal rela- 
tionship to the Granite State. “As you all 
know,” Harold Stassen began each speech much 
as Hitler used wie bekannt or the Cominform 
relies upon “ As is well known ’’—“ As you all 
know, Mrs. Stassen and I have always intended 
to make our summer home here in New Hamp 
shire Taft usually recalled that his 
grandfather, as a youth, used to walk trom 
Maine across New Hampshire to the University 
ai Yale. Senator Saltonstall, speaking for Eisen 
hower, audience that he had 
been married in New Hampshire. Paul Hoffman 
of Marshall Plan fame, also stumping for Ike, 
had to reach rather further: “My wife’s grand 
mother came from the White Mountains.” 

But there is litue doubt that the palm in this 
particular contest went to Tex McCrary. 
McCrary is a wealthy, good-looking, brash young 
newspaperman, now turned television star, who 
regales viewers in New York at breakfast-tume 
with one of those hearty man-and-wife gossip 
acts with Jinx Falkenburg, the better-looking 


Senator 


reminded every 
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tendency on the part of the workers to take 
too seriously his incentives to better themselves, 
he has armed himself with the weapon of a 
ent. Bank Rate. The fact is that Tory 
incentives absolutely depend for their cflicacy 
the existence of unemployment, to check 
wage demands and weaken the power of the 
unions. The increase in the Bank Rate 
moment and to this level is a measure so undis 
criminating as to be useless in terms of real 
economic planning. But it will, in all prob 
bility, damp down marginal enterprise, reduce 
popular consumption—in 

ordinary 


1952 


4 per 
on 


at this 


housing as well a 
consumer goods—and create uneim 
ployment. It is the Charcellor’s only hope of 
avoiding inflation and approaching his other 
obiectives of achieving the arms programme and 
redressing the adverse balance o! 
this method some balance 

but at a relatively low level of produ 


consumption at the 


payments. By 


h} 


sort ol possibi 


tion and 
and well-remembered 
of increased unemployment 

Without the underlying 


ployinx nt, the 


as suMmMpti hn of unem 
Chancellor’s 
up to 


Budget taltement 
Whether 
wv not his calculations will prove in the event 
to be correct 1s doubtful. 


whether 


does not stand examination 
Reputable economists 
the basic climate for Britain 
in the coming financial year is inflationary o 
deflationary. Indeed, the margin betwee 
two is very small, and many of the governing 
imponderable. But Mr. Butler’s 
clear, Reduced consumption, in 
creased unemployment, harder work, lower but 
cheaper f 


disag ree 
n the 


factors are 


Intention Is 


production, all add up to a sort 
Britain is once again to be a land where 
the muiddle-classes can live like and 
the workers will have all the incentives, but few 
opportunities, to redeem their basic crime ot 
poverty and hoist themselves to respectability 


balance 


gentlemen 


hire Sketchbook 


former tennis champion, turned television star 


As his nickname implies, he comes from ‘Texas. 
At the Eisenhower rallies he would appear afte: 
the main speeches to compére the entertainment 
programme 


a broad 


McCrary’s speech would start in 
Southern accent, and its 
about as appetising to his Yankee audience as 
There would be a folk 

jote about Tex hitching a team of mules to drag 
away an outside privy, in which, it appeared 
father was closeted 


that he came 


ontent wa 


hominy grits 


later, his He would explain 


from the county of 
produced the best 
“We 
to New Hampshire to your mills, and I was in 
terested in what 
So I came up here to sec 


Texas which 
dam’ cotton in these United 


States used to send that cotton uy 


wie 
seein’ you-all 
cotton I 
and J still have many good friends who were 
classmates of mine at Exeter.” It was rather like 
implying that you grew up in a Luton siun 
therefore being interested in the distribution of 
traw hats you decided to enter Harrow. § 

of the found this 
than they could take and walked out. Those 
who stayed heard him introduce the rest of the 
programme—much about the bravery and charm 
of his wife Jinx—*and then there’s that great 
aviatrix Jacquelin Cochran. She's for 


audience more patroniz 


Eisen 
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hower, and she’s here to tell you why 


she goes to Canada to fly 


And 


nto Tex's voice 


morrow one 


latest jets night *"—a_ throb 

will either be dead 

she may be the first woman to break the son 
And so it 


ibarrassing than the last 


to-morrow 


came sne 


went on, one moment more 
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Lhe local Eisenhower backers 
worrted by the Tex McCrary show. It was con 
tributed, with horribly good intentions, by pro 
tessional entertainers from New York who freely 
gave their of the General 
the the local men 


greed. 1 


were trankly 


Services Lo the Cause 
water. 
did 
which might well prefer television at home on a 
snowy night 


Cros 


Mor eover, 


fetch out a good-sized crowd 
The best praise that they could 
muster was that it took two steps forward 
step back. 


the 
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Furthermore, though it might 
audience blush and any 


did not send them to sleep, which wa: 


seethe, at 


more than could be said of the speeches of 
Sen Cabot 


enator the hands 
Massachusetts patrician 


the Na 
Chairman of the Eisenhower Commitiece 
sudicnce at the 
voters 

They 
But five 
nailed them firmly to their seats 
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Henry ome 
ional 
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included 


Eisenhower rallies 


many younger They were keen, 


hip 


insiou 
for leaders came with banners 


to cheet minutes ol 

He rea 
speech, swallowing half of each sentence 
explained in detail 


was 


the 
Commander Integrating the 
Southern Bastion of the Forces of Freedom into 


merciless just how 


Supreme 


the Adantic Community. “If you want to know 


where Eisenhower stands,” Lodge would con 


clude, in what passed for a perorat 
on the Elbe so that you won't have to 


the Merri 


stand 
stand to fight the Communist 
mack - 


on 


hi 


wmven 


General Eisenhower's 
fall slats 


tion in Chicago next July, and his 


victory 


in ¢ 


sweeping 

vt delegates to the Republic 
handsome 
majority in the accompanying popularity con 
test are all the more impressive when measured 
against the calibre of the campaign waged on 
his behalf 
its direction into the more capable hands of Paul 
Hoffman, who flew to Paris last week-end. The 
l iscnhowei landslide has also prov ‘ked ar ip d 


There is already talk of transterring 


qualities of Sena 
Che chairman of the New Hampshir 
upporting Taft has already trans 
terred his allegiance to Eisenhower 
Fatt campaigns with more 
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China! One wonders how M. Joliot Curie or 
the Chinese press know thi 
* 


The row in the Royal Institution which ha: 
been brewing for the past year came to a head 
last week-end when a special meeting of mem- 
bers refused to pass a vote of confidence in 
Professor E. N. da C. Andrade, the Director. 
Partisan feeling is strong and I am told that there 
may be with 
eflects on the finances and future of one of the 
world’s oldest and most famou: 


I believe 


resignations of members serious 
cientific institu- 
uions. that one of the reasons for the 
adverse 
Royal 


Director, in 


vote was the array of Fellows of the 

behind Andrade, the 
the big “show-down” with the 
who, it was alleged, were 
Ot the fiiteen 
upporting him, most 
were F.R.S.s of great eminence. But members 
of the Royal Institution, which was not founded 


Society Professor 


honorary officer 
obstructing him in his functions 


who endorsed the motion 


as a society of scientists run by scientists, do 
not take kindly to the grand-avuncular attitude 
of the Fellows of the Royal Society 


taken kindly to 


( and 
have never h the suggestion that 
the Institution is just “the workshop of the 
Royal Societs hey do not mind employing 
Presidents of the Royal Society, like Sir William 
Bragg and Sic Henry Dale, two Nobel Prize 
sor Andrade’ 


winners, who were Profes predeces 


sors, aS Directors. But bringing the Grand Fleet 
of the Royal Society into a personality skirmish 
caused considerable resentment and contributed 
to unfortunate results—unfortunate because 
incompatibility of temperament has now become 
incompatibility of principle. A sad predicament 
for an institution which was the centre of the 
Humphrey Davy, 


scientific discoveries of 


laraday, and Bragg. 


* * o 
Phe iegal decision which sent back to prison 
Mi 
dramatically 
almost 


leading neo-Nazi, 


which 


Remer, Germany's 


raises issues have faced 


the 
In this country which has not been 


everyone on 
1940 
invaded or 


European continent 
Since 
occupied, few people even 
complicated — the 


be. Some of us remember, for in- 


yet 
understand how issues of 
treason may 
», a case like that of Roger Casement who 
was shot for being a traitor to Britain, though 
his real defence was that he was an Irish and 
not a British patriot. In the German case the 
issues are whether you were a traitor if in 1944 
you tried to kill Hider when it was obvious that 


he was leading your 


Sstanc 


country to destruction 
Phat, it was legally held, was not treason unless 
the assassins were in the pay of the foreigner. 
But how easy it would have been for the judges 
in a different political atmosphere to have come 
io the opposite conclusion! ‘The whole subject 
in an era of conflicting interests and loyalties is 
incredibly dithcult 
almost 


In the last resort 1 believe 


everyone decides by some instinctive 
concept, such as his sense of honour, or, more 
usually, his ultimate loyalty to his country what 
ever he may have said about some conflicting 
loyalty to a religion or to international Fascism 
or Communism. West brilliantly 
opened this intricate and difficult subject in her 


book The Meaning of Treason. The new edition 


Re becca 


which has just been published includes an addi 
tional chapter on the tnal of Nunn May and 


Klaus Fuch 


off a memorable epigram. 


In a brief preface she has knocked 
She says: “ Patriot 


last refuge of a scoundrel; but 


ism may be the 


ince all of us are to some degree scoundrels 
we are foolish if we get rid of our last refuge.” 


* * * 


Lord Lindsay of Birker—or Sandy Lindsay 
16 Oxford men all call him—‘ was a big man 
whose bigness never quite came through either 
in his books or his lectures; the former were 
apt to be lacking in personality, the latter in 
clarity. It was only in personal contacts that 
you realised how big a man he was.” This 
comment by an old friend of Lord Lindsay’s 
strikes me as apt. It was his personality rather 
than his writing or speaking that carried the 
intangible quality of “weight.” He had real 
originality of and struck sparks out of 
minds that were themselves stale and tired. It 


( 
mind 


was this originality that brought undergraduates 
flocking to his lectures on political theory in 
the years immediately before and after the First 
World War. “One had the 
friend, “of being present at an occasion 
the later "Twenties 


sense,” says my 

But in 
and in the "Thirties his 
influence as a teacher declined, partly because 
he had begun to play the traditional Master of 
Balliol’s part in the world outside, partly be- 
cause he was increasingly oppressed by the 
duties of administration.” To which I should 
add that his stand as a sort of 
“popular front” candidate for Oxford against 
Quintin Hogg before the war was the peak 


of his career It 


decision to 


was a symbolic, creative 
act. One of the things I myself liked about him 
was his He was the 
despair of secretaries and always gave the im 
pression of being behindhand with work which 
he never caught up 
ful administrator 


excessive untidiness. 


Yet he was a most success 
He was Vice-Chancellor at a 
time of great and mainly happy changes in the 
University of Oxford. Most remarkable 
the age of seventy to 
University College tor 
people in North Staffordshire. 
Some critics have suggested that this was a testi 
mony to his enthusiasm rather than his judg 
ment and that he may have 


was 
his decision at organise 
residenual 


working-class 


a new 


shortened his life 
by so much hard work at a time when most 
dons seek comfort. All I can say is that I pray 
for equally bad judgment when I'm seventy. 
Crit 
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“Take Lloyd George,” he said. “ A great number 
of the difficulues we found ourselves in after the 
First World War were caused through the fact that 
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Rev. ©. Dymoke Marr, Rector of Clewer, 
Windsor, reported in Windsor, Slough and Eton 
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Aiming at th 
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evening many such meetings were in pre 


to an annual climax provi 


wish to understand the problems of their own 
Association is the child of 

thirst for adult education 
the Extra-Mural Department of the 
College of the Gold Coast, based on 
Achimota but extending its work throughout the 
country. It has many local ind many 
kinds of activity, typical among which are 
which try t 
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The Rhondda 
Marches 


Ai first there were just the bandsmen huddled 
by a wall 
and the 


sheltering from the ram); just the band 
Sunday 
shining wet 
Phen, with th sudden sunlight, the 

to the of the British 
Old Comrades,” the Rhondda 
Clydach Vale th 
lengthened For the first 
the men of the Welsh val 
take industrial 


rain and the empty street, 1s 
desolation reflected in the 


| shock of 


latinac, 


MUSK tarted strain 


Legion favourite 
Down 


marched again 


wound 


pro- 
cession ind 
tume tor fifteen years 


leys were threatening to acuion 
for political ends 

ory cuts merely 
Will it 
added to 
words of Will 
the Welsh 
will grow, 
like a 


office ”* ? 


Is this movement against the 
a froth of 
easier 


subside 


family 


wordy dis« 
P.A.Y.I 


allowances? Or is it, in 


ontent? 
and 3s 
the 
néwly elected President of 
the N.U.M., “One which 
sweeping through the country 


under 


Paynter, 
Area of 
ventually 
mighty wave forcing the ‘Tories out of 
Ihe truth, 


two extremes 


as usual, lies somewhere between the 
If, as seems hkely, the movement 
being, this temporary 
sumply that the 
protests have been silenced momentarily by the 

that the N.U.M 
and by the 
constitutional 


out lor the ume 


will 


tizzles 


juiescence indicat rebel 


promuse will demand higher 
of trade 


Boredom, 
the 


wage dreary reiteration 
procedure 


may 


Ublton 


and frustration smother 
fire, but only the 
Socmlist Government, 
BA prevent it 
From now on the miner 
the watch-dogs of 


The movement here in Wales has won 


bureaucracy, 
arrival in a resolute 
backed by a 


from 


power of 
rejuvenated 
bursting out 
regard them- 


can again 
“rebels ” 
elve Ss “as working class 
interest 
support from all sides, and it is impossible to 
loubt that it what 


It reflects their despondency 


represents most ordinary 
people are feeling 
at the little 
1 natural fear that rearmament will lead to war, 
and, the that a 
ump, accompamed by massive unemployment, 
waiting around the next the 
Mr. Butler is mapping 


Nearly five years have elapsed since the miners 


their wages will buy in the shops, 


above all, growing realisauon 


may be corner ol 
road which 


of this country agreed to sacrifice, temporarily, 
the five-day week for which they had fought so 
volunteered to work on Saturdays 
Labour that 


time trusted implicitly) to peg the cost of living 


long hey 


in order to help a Government (at 
and to implement its election promises; and by 
Saturday working more than 36 
But its price has 
and 


now has won 


milhon tons of precious coal 
been high: many miners who were young 
vigorous in 1947 are now prematurely aged, thei 
through prolonged 
daylight. When 


Was passed, experts 
shift prove a 


damaged 
lac k ot 
hours 
that 


health irrevocably 


faugue and the first 


extended agreement 


predicted the extra would 


hort-sighted measure and urged that it should 


be terminated a OOH aS POSsidic Five years 
ire a long ume for an 
his kind to last 

The 


fined to 


emergen experiment ol 


movement, of 
Wale The 


ecorded its 


protest course, 1s not con 


Scotush N.U.M. 


extra coal is 


has 


I view that the no longer 
being used to strengthen our economy, but is 


being diverted to feed a huge rearmament pro- 
result in economic ruin 
Scottish that 
rate there stll lag badly behind those 
coalfields; uf Scotland 


im the 


gramme which can only 
Additional ause for 
pas 
of other 


hostility is 
ome 
line and 
will 


toes the 


end to Saturday work, it 
forced to do so by 


But 


been carried on with 


‘cause the miners are 


rise in the cost of living protests in Sc 


land have i careful eye to 
the prosai 
Wales th 
im the 
of the heart 

Back in 1947, Pare and Dare Collierix 
Rhondda Valley the first 
the Labour Government's call for Saturday work 
On 1952, ‘Tom 
Parc and Dare joint lodges, and lodge secretary 
Eddie Lloyd re« overwhelming 
from then Butler 
Parc and Dare were once again first in the field 
Ihe 


i suitable weapon of protest was enthusiastically 


niceties Of trade union procedure In 
movement has been pursued largely 
“poetry” of direct action—the language 

in the 


were pits to answer 


February 3, Evans, chairman of 


orded an vote 


members against the cuts 


suggestion that the “long week-end” was 
idopted; hotheads, then and now, are still having 
handing in 14-day strike 
notices. Within a fortnight, more than fifty pits 
had joined spontaneously, and had stopped Satur- 
day work. By the end of the month, more than 
half a 


ALE. 


on the 


to be restrained from 


dozen other trade unions, including the 
and the Boilermakers, were fepresented 
Action Committee. 
laid for 


histori 


Plans were now processions with five 


bands to a mass rally at Tonypandy on 
Sunday, March 2. 
alter a sunshine, 
rain fall Sunday 
Eddie Lloyd, exhausted by lack of sleep, under- 

extent of popular and 
cancelled all the processions from the top of the 
But stormy 
quench the enthusiasm of 
of Porth and Mid-Rhondda 
In spite of the 
people 
Hall could seat 
vet crowds cager to hear Paynter speak had to 
At union meetings, Paynter has 
to confine himself to registering “ constitutional ” 
Speaking at 
individual, he gave a passionate speech in tavour 
of opposition to the He the 
movement as “one that would bring vigour back 
into the trade union Movement.” Recalling his 
own participation in the Hunger March to Bristol 
in 1931, he said that in those days 50,000 joined 


Vhese nearly turned imto 


fortnight of heavy 


early on 


fiasco; flor, 


started to morning 


esumated the support 


weather unable to 
the 
two bands marched 
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than a 
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protests Tonypandy as a private 


cuts. described 
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with pay if, because of 


ing that phase now the good of a 


six days’ work to live?” 
holiday 
living, 


His 


value of two weeks’ 
the high 


save enough to take 


cost ol 
we can't a holiday ?” 
audience rose to him 

The that Wales Scotland are 
storm centres of opposition to Tory rule, 
we prepared to take direct industrial action, lies 
rooted in the past 
and the Welsh valleys—with no alternative forms 
fall back upon the 
hardest hit between the wars; and probably the 
vehement reaction by Welsh miners to-day to the 


the 
and 


reason ind 
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Labour in 
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methods of 
the fact that 
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slow 
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** Ideal Home the 
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and 


has same effect as tl 
most packets of 
It make 


rammed mud 


them 


ind fry 


mixture some tins of peas 


want to live in a hut of 
onions with everything 
This is 


not been all house-pride and hoi-pollo 


Olympia this month h 


There 


perversity 
are seriousness, and design, and much evidence 
that the Festival fellows did set off 
New chairs that can comfortably be 


vwume Tic 


idea looked 


as well as sat in, a cunning use of 


it 
cheaply designed houses, and a growin 


for delicate incidental furnishing 
also a realisation that a home 
ideal 
with pretty wives gravely 
show them that (t get 
ull build a house in some places 
while for those who remain unconvinced, there 
are 22-ft. aluminium trailer 
though, the Exhibition is the salesmen 


cannot 


until you've got it bearded yx 


allow estate 
you the licence) you can 
near London ; 
caravans lor me, 
Not the 
sycophants who drift towards you on 
you look at a 
fifty-guinea miattre I 


thick-voiced men and women who beckon litle 


ourleous 


casters when stop to washing 


machine or a mean the 


knots of people, sell them new preparations with 
names like Stoopnomore and Chuckwashing, and 
keep on hitting the counter with the backs of 
their hands. 


from one of these to another until 
exhaustion brought home to me again the perennial 


failure of all exhibitions : 


I went 


too few places to sit 
‘True, there are a few chairs here and there, 
but they always have people on them ; and there 
rest-room, but you always 
separated from it by 200 
humanity. On the staircases to 
families sit and munch their sandwiches und 
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down 


Is a ecem tw be 


yards of jostling 
the gallery, 


ler 
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PLATINUM 


Yy/eN the Spaniards conquered South 


America, they found the Indians making 
white gold. This was an alloy produced by 
mixing gold with grains of a grey untarnishable 
metal, now known as platinum, a name given 
to it by the Spaniards from its resemblance 
to silver (plata). Platinum ts gaining ground 
as a favourite metal for jewellery because, 
like gold, it retains its lustre and does not rust 
or corrode. This resistance to atmospheric and 
chemical attack, combined with its high melting 
point and ability to promote chemical 
reactions, has made it a metal extremely 
valuable to modern industry. Alone or 


alloyed with other metals, platinum 





provides electrical contacts and scientific ap 


paratus. Finally, it is so stable that it ts chosen 


for making the standard weights and measures 


kept by the Board of Trade in London 


Platinum is especially important to the chenical 


industry, not only in laboratory apparatus, 


but as a “catalyst”? — that is, a substance 


which assists a chemical process without itself 


being altered. LCA. uses platinum in- the 


manufacture of sulphuric acid, one of the 


most important chemical raw materials in 


the world, and in converting ammonia 


into the nitric acid which is used to 


manufacture fertilizers, explosives and 


many other substances. 
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to be, demonstrated, for here there are seats, 
sut here, also, you become an exhibit. Unul now, 
you have perhaps spent a little ume watching the 
shuttling and 
that 
thropic to a 
their skill 


why 


public about, you have thought 


once again our leading cartoonists, misan 


man, ertheless justified in 


Now, 


they cannot be justified, how ea 


are ne\ 


being in the peep-show, you 


see sy their 


work is, what snobbery sustains their wretched 


You 
and give all your attention to the 

But he is 
lecturer on 


fun. crew round from the gaping publi 
salesman 


pressure-cooker, 


not, you find, a salesman. 


dietelics, using a 
some prepared vegetable 
fish to hold your attention. He 
health ’’ and gas bills of tenpence a week. He 
was speaking in stanzas, Consolidating his progress 
caréfully at the end of each, “* Now, does everyone 
far ? he 


} 
pressure-cooker 


and a piece of wrapped 
offers “* food 


understand so roared, with his 
folded the 


glaring over the tops of his glasses 


arms 
and his 

One or 
nodded, but nervously and perhaps imper- 
cepubly I looked 
round, only 
“TT can’t go unless you're all 
We all nodded and he reluctantly 
took us a step further, reaching at last the 
at which wait four 
three-course 


on eyes 
two 
olu 

** Come on, come on, ladies 
startled yes, I was the mak 


on with me 
vigorously 
tage 
minutes while the 
inside the pan was being 
pressure-cooked I was just marvelling at the 
way he held our attention with not even steam 
or the smell of dinner to help him, when the 
woman sitting the next fell sideways 
against me, fast asleep. I sat her up and left—in 
a dead silence, lecturer and lectured all watching 
me balefully, I went in search of the gadget: 
the true reason, the only reason for every Ideal 
Home Exhibition that ever was 


we must 


dinner 


on chair 


their two 
which, 


These fall as naturally as 
the 
you've 


ever into 


classes, gadgets and the 


known 


new ones 
them tor 
themselves annually as would-be 

I am always torn between the two 
I want to see all the new tricks, but the old ones 
are always new to some people and it 1 
sausfying, 
ingenuous 


though about years, 
present 


revelations 


deeply 
hear their 
old can 


screwed to the 


Standing among then, to 
excitement the 
opener that has for so long been 


about dear 


side of your dresser and decapitates a tin with 
turns of a handle, of 
hats 


three the 
that also 
meme-pad 
toilet-rolis, or 
if you're not 
but 
mie 


carpet-cleaner 
the 
Lilliputian 
Aoney back 
the salesman, 
I could have told the simpletons around 
that they wouldn’t get their money back 

these things they do what is claimed tor 
them. The dish-cloth that looks and 
perforated paper really does resist 
smells, 


cleans and bags, or office 
you. re-fill 
the bean-stringer, 


convinced,” 


which with 


roars 


work, 
feels like 
all crease 


the 
will re 


and merely needs 


does 


ossified 


rinsing ; 
and 
to phiability 


remover remove paint 


ten-year’ brush 


malleable metal 


sets like iron, the patch you 


instead of having it sewn on \ 
the 
new this year ? 
red lead 


of the grating to clean 


your 
be there 


on trousers 


when trousers disintegrate 


Are the 


under sink-4 


what's 
putting 
removal 
break 
holds 
red lead with a ru 
old water-bottle 
yet fitted with a 
drenching radius, 
the 
sprinkler 


that no 
You sull replace the 


the lead and give you a sink 


water ? They are 


ber v ide from an 


Are 


, " 
Stop-cock just outside then 


ash mM 
hot the lawn-sprinklers 
must you still go back to 
the 
must. Will 

None ot 
Do the kettles 


stl 


house whenever you want to 


move 


They are not, and you 


milk-saucepans pour like decent jug 
them ; nor will many of the jugs 
No ; 


have wooden handles ? you use a 


But 


light 


dishcloth, bind them with string, or yelp. 
this year you can place over every electric 
globe a little circular platform that deals death 
to flies, fix in the door of your flat a uny peep-hole 
that gives a 


side, and paint 


wide range of vision on the other 
a ceiling in fifteen minutes with 
And what else ? 

] have brought myself to the gadget o 


the one-in-ten-thousand that comes just in 


a roller 
{ the year, 
lume 
to justify the Daily Mail in its yearly pleasure- 
It makes pretty, multi-coloured cakes of 
out of all those slimy remnants in the 
bathroom. You drop them all into a_ plastic 
cylinder the size of a teacup, squeeze them between 
base and lid with the wing nuts at cach end of a 
central rod, and turn out a disk of soap as 
as the Federation of British Industries. A wonder- 
ful thing, a toy but more than a toy, th two 
claims to 1952 pre-eminence : 
approval at home, so that 
practice, and it shows that Unilever 
great soap men do not have private 
outside the Patent Office of the Board of Trade. 
An elderly gentleman four rows in front of me 
bought half a dozen. “It’s all I 
he muttered to me as he elbowed his way out 


Me too,”’ I said C. H. Roipn 


dome. 


soap 


soha 


it gets immediate 
you allowed to 
the 


aSsaSSins 


are 
and 


‘ 9 
1OT, 


came 


In Memoriam 


Elias Brench 
within the bounds of three parishes 
Phat he was what the megapolitan world calls 
obscure is nothing to us who knew him: 
more real and immediate than that of 
those great men who make headlines. It is cus- 


tomary, when a public man dies, to celebrate hi 


“Ler us now praise famous men” 
was famou 
his 


fame wa 


an obituary 


to the 


fame in 


deleterious 


But that open conspiracy 
ocial health of the community, 
and by means of which all prominent men except- 
ing said to 
virtuous, detracts from the value and 


recognised criminals are have been 


‘ 


interest ¢ 


these funereal documents, as does the good taste 
which demands respect for the adage that of 
dead nothing should be spoken but good 
died 


wish to celebrate, I prefer to follow the advice of 


the 
In the 


case of Brench, who has just and whom I 


Othello concerning the writing of his obituary 


therefore I shall nothing extenuate, nor set down 
ought in malice 


It i 


curious phenomenon known a: 


lifetume that the 


a character has 


probably only within ou 


been recognisable, for men so designated are 


really no more than vestuges ot humanity, ana- 


chronisms, survivals of that once world-wide ra 


integral human beings which preceded the 


ent machine race. Such people are properly 


characters oecause Uiey p ess the 


attribute of personal peculiarity which we 
as we do the old products of manual crat 
this sense, Brench was a c 

Of his youth 


but the fragmentary 


aracter 


and middle-age nothing 


legend conveyed to u 
own anecdotal re 


muiniscences. As we knew 


he was always sixty-five years old, bald and 


firm and deliberate in his movements, with s 


For all 


who are completely alive, a minority tl 


quick, shifty eyes and a sly smile 


in age vhen they are 


themselves f 
Some ignificantly twenty-five and thei 
may 
gnificance, their cilectiven 


filty 


men are 


alter neg others com 


heritage 


people, forty, and even sixty 


Brench was intended to be a man of sixtvy-fi 


the ume that went belore was only preparati 


At one time Brench worked as a jobbing xg 
a small trader, deal- 
ing minutely im rabbit-skins, in spiles for fencing, 


dener; at other umes he was 
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n basket work which he bought from the gypsies 
But he 


although each new essay was undertaken 
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mmerce 
with zest 
for potential fortune; his great experience in the 
world 


was rarely successful in ¢ 


shrewdness defeated hin 
neve that 


must 


and his exce 
could 
trustiulne 


SlVc 
because he bring himself 


minimum of s which 


had no faith in his fell 
too by 
the truth about his merchandise, or t 
that might tell 
ume, disgusted with petty busine 
set himself up, u 


have; he 


literally, lever half, unable eithe 


others about theirs 


} 


professions; he single, squalid 


room, as an osteopath, having, wn 
ccount, learnt 
body, in India 

Of what 


been in the co 


important 
But he had no {| 
told of his past, 


npany of a 


he 
gentleman 
and never really 


sonality appearance 


well-born, { 


rich, powerful 
satile, he remained 
Major. Of what 

We neither 
that he 


ms time, 


ubiquitous 
known to us on 
repiments I what 


knew nor ufhicient 


inquired; it 


was one of the most remarkable men ot 
if his doings and gestures were 

go by. I recall that when I w 
fiy, Brench tock i Keen interest, 
that he, 
unrewarded 
the Major 


century—tor 
man ot 


was only natural; for it 


seems 
was one of the inventors 
flying-machines. It 
first decade ot 

Brench 


count of 
the 


was who, in the 


this ilthougt 


was essentially a sixty-five his 
his death—built 
But it wa 
solved the problem of the 
“ Brench,” the Major had 


him, “that’s the cleverest bit of 


years was eighty at 


aircraft at his family 
who 


tability in flight 


estate 
srench machine 
nd 
cnemec»ring 
Here, I'll give you a couple 
of hundred for it And Brench, in those d 
insufficiently worldly, devoted to work 
than to its sum, derisory 
by comparison with what the Major subsec 
I of the patent. Thi 
curiosity of the Major’s character 


ve seen for years 


rather 


rewards, accepte d this 


indec d 
that he was 
perfect gentleman, who did the things that ecntk 
men in those days did do, but was not above sharp 
practice at the expense of his friend and servant 
This two hundred pounds 
often in Brench’s life that it takes or 
mystical and 
lime again it 
amount paid to him for some service 
M i1Or, 


names 


sum otf recurs so 
in almost 
umerologist 


the 


worth tar 


significance, only at 


could explain it. and was 


more, often by the but sometimes t 


others whose were hinted at, but 
He w 


igning t 


august 
loyally 


aid 


even quixoucally, never spoken 


two hundred pounds for rede 
ilrhough 
perhaps, or Nufheld, o1 
muthons He was ps 
| tne Major 
Brench rode that officer’s Eastern 
the Calcutta 


neiting the 


utomobile carburettor, 
men, Ford 
le the 


pound when 


Dy fength in races, 


bookmaker and 


thou pounds 


It wi dificult to mention an 


did not cause him to relin 


tobacco and cigarette 


Brench which 


fork r hoe akc 1 i 
trom his pocket, and, gently smiling, oper 
his own remarkable 

But I am 
that Brench was a compl: 


thie 


expel 
nxwous not 

deprecating s} 
tly well how little er: 
, was to be expected fre 
how he not received the 
D.S.M., for going 


under fire 


told 
the out int 


the 


Brench sug 


bringing 
Moreover, 
had done was nothing 
what 


and 
wounded 
what hx 


tone, 


rdinary; it was anyone, 


nerhar 
perhaps 
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have done in his place. There was no payment 
of two hundred pounds for that service, for the 
Major, I have already said it, was well bred and, 
in return for his life, acknowledged an obligation 
which would end only with that life. 
Reminiscence ot hunting hung upon a transac- 
tion between us, occasionally repeated, Brench’s 
offer for sale, and our acceptance, of a haunch of 
On each such 
hot from 


venison, with no questions asked 
occasion we heard, again, of the cool 
Breach’s rifle, nicely placed to bring down the 
charging rogue elephant which threatened the 
Major as that officer struggled with a jammed gun 
We know that Brench was, in fact, a remarkable 
shot, almost blind to print, but falcon-eved tor 
the movement of pheasant, partridge or 
har Rabbits 


poached pre 


least 
*; why not, therefore, of elephant ? 
, but despised, and when he 
he did it not discreetly, without ex 
Was it not true 
ol 


h Not 
‘rved gam 
planauon, but justifying himsell 
he his rights, or even some 
what had deserved from life, he would have 
had his own pheasants? And were not those m 
who did have them of that unscrupulous kind 
had picked his brains, had put him off hts 
after time, with the mystically re 
two hundred pounds? Br 

he had a brace of pheasant 
imaginary Socialist 
fiction: but m need hardly be 
the ¢ from which he felt 
by his own unworldly care 
Tory 


that, had part 
he 


*n 


wh 
forrtun time 
ot *nch 
ed, when 


the igitator 


lik 
b A, tKe 


ymantic Tory 


sad that, loval to lass 
himself excluded onh 
at was due to him, he voted 


ind that he spoke of Labour 


ness of wh 
in every election; 
politicians with the coatempt that their ignorance 
manners, of art, in short 


ics 


business, of science, of 


called tor 
rive rise to som 


ao 

of lite 
t may 

clu 

he working-clas 


> surprise that he should 
of art in his condemna 


sort of peop 


fed ignorance 


But he 


had painted in his time; he had, for example, 
recorded in the alarming incident of the 
charging rogue elephant. “Brench,” the Major 
had said, “Tl give you two hundred pounds for 
that picture.” But the artist iaken the 
money, knowing, as he did, that in those latitudes 
his picture must be ephemeral; and, in fact, an 
white ants had eaten it in halt an hour, 
sort of hors d'@uvres before setting about 
the rest of the furniture, which they had con 
sumed in an afternoon, leaving only the 
castors of the chairs and the tin-tacks which had 
held the upholstery in place 

Occastonally Brench came across some writing 
of mine, or heard a broadcast, and then I would 
hear of his work literature He had 
written poetry in his youth, but shook an indul 
I was not to sup 


oils 


had not 


army otf 


as a 


brass 


own in 

gently smiling head over that 
pose, he implied, that he had a fea of 
himself as a poet, although I was free think 
that his verse had been better, possibly even very 
But there 


was it the 


high 


much better, than he cared to claim 
had been articles contributed to 
Times of India? at all events an mumportant 

when, in company with the Ma 
1 was among the colourful but dangerous 

of the North-West Frontier hose 
irticles must have possessed literary, as 
inthropological, value. Had been 
Had he, perhaps, received two hun 
i pounds? He he did not 
Ht was not the point 

I mourn Brench It is easy to say that he 
dishonest and a liar, but there is a kind of truth 
ia 2 man’s account of himself, however it departs 
exactitude The truth of his 
There was even a 


ol 


organ 
Brenc! 
people 
well as 


he well paid 
them ¢ 
shrugged, re 


nber, 
was 


trom rentitic 
imagination, his vision 
al the origin 
“d: he 


lever with 


grain 


¥ objective truth every of 
he secret was, im fac 


he horse 


was 
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fine shot; he could use his hands and make a shot 
He was a 
and I never 
dismissed 


a doggerel verse 


Mason 


those 


a a painting of 
Buchan, a Dumas, a 
the romances 


rate, 


heard of authors 
with contempt as a pack of lies 


Epwarp 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


THREE SHAKESPEARE 
PRODUCTIONS 


7 
Now that the Old Vie ts no longer competing wm 
the West End at West End prices, it ts only tau 
u by cather different standards. One ol 
functions the Old Vic is to provide 
which, though the conditions of 
2 tight economy do not them 
yet such tO give their young 
auchences a decent notion of the 
nil they 
By thas 


Hyams 


to judge 
the main at 
perlormances 
and 
ideal, are 


repertory illow 
tu be 
ind cuthussastic 
play produced, of what u might ix 
canno to what it can 
standard the production of Lear ts discredit 

[here ts much to criticise both in the act 
ind the production, but it never talls below 
uns atahigh one It 
thre tor th 
and done 


as 


eV 
b 


no 


euite attain 
able 
ine 

respectable level, and ut 
will make any youngster 
first tume long to see i 

What such a person would be missing im this 
production, whether he knew 1 or mot, ts, in tact, 
the And it might be argued, with some 
justice, that a production of poetic tragedy which 
fails in this, fails wn everything; that ut would be 
better not to have the scale the dy 
ind to have got near ut 0 
tual element was 
be remembered that the 
Ni ai the moment arc 
tory company must have behind at a tradition and 
as» Stratiord now ha Phe Old Vic's 


eeiny pla 
wain better 


pocry 


umed at ol trag 


messentials long as 
missing. But it 
fitionms at the 


UNpPropitious A 


nn 
must 
Old 


reper 


the ess< 
cot 


continuity 


Welcome 


to the Inn 


beer is 


Is sia 


I hy the 


wers’ Society, 42 Partman Square, london, WA 
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tradition, owing to the disasters which have 
fallen on it lately, is all to be built again. Then, 
as a parucular blow at this production, there came 
the resignation of Mr. Donald Wolfit for whom 
it was presumably designed That fine actor, 
Mr. Stephen Murray, who takes over for him, is 
essenually a prose actor. He has a deep full tone 
in the lower registers of his voice, and 1s a master 
of placing, timing and spacing. But for the 
enormous range and variety of the verse he seems 
to have neither ear nor range. The verse, if 
he could only let it, would do half the work for 
him. But since he apparently can’t, 
sense of strain, of carrying too large a 
aided, and a danger of monotony 

Then, the other leading actors are also 
prose actors, Mr. André Morell, Miss Freda Jack- 
Miss Coral Browne o that what 
left with is a prose Lear, which succeeds 
some impression of the dramatic scope and scale 
of the tragedy without giving us the tragedy it 
self. Still there moments which Mr 
Murray did bring off beautifully, in particular 
the mad scene with Gloucester, and the final 
scene of all. This last was peculiarly moving, 
excellently produced, and both the Edgar (Mr 
Peter Coke) and the Kent (Mr. André Morell 
had built up their parts so as to tell strongly here 
Mr. Morell’s Kent is the best I remember since 
Sir Ralph Richardson’s, simplicity, dignity and 
nobility finely mixed. Miss Freda Jackson and 
Miss Coral Browne fought it out ferociously as 
the wicked sisters, and Mr. Leo Kern provided 
a new sort of clown, a prose clown with a beard, 
successful technically, though not, I 
wsthetically. Mr. Reece Pemberton 
sets and costumes were for my taste 
too lumpy and heavy 

The great advantage of continuity and a tradi- 
tion is shown at Strattord; the tradition serves to 
buey it up through its weaker moments. ‘Thus 
the Coriolanus with which the new season opens 
is taken piece by piece, not entirely satisfactory 
Yet the whole is on a higher level than anything 
we have seen from the Old Vic except the Tam 
burlaine Che vagaries of repertory casting and 
what seems to me to be a major flaw in the con 
ception make the play duller and lon 
than it should. Even so it doesn’t fall below 
over-all standard which Stratford sets itself; 
only doesn’t rise to the pitch one always hope: 
for in the theatre and which Stratford has often 
given us 

The play is given in 
covers Coriolanus 


there is a 
yurden un 


mainiy 
son, we are 
NM giving 


were 


found, 
ambitious 
altogether 


seem 


two parts he first 
losing struggle with the Tri 
the second picks up at the point of exile, 
econd part is very much better than the 
first This, I suggest, is because the producer, 
Mr. Glen Byam Shaw, has misconceived the Tn 
bunes Iie makes them creatures of straw; one is 
a fat Egyptian-looking fellow with an impediment 
in his speech: the other an old, thin greybeard 
who squeaks like a castrate. How two 
competents rousing and directing 
pitch of throwing out and banish 
ing the great general-hero, it is impossible to 
imagine. It happens, but somehow in spite of 
them. A noble, brave, soldierly, virile Coriolanus 
seems to be winning easy round after easy round 
over these two impotents, when suddenly you 
find he’s got himself banished hat is the effect 
we are given; and surely it makes nonsense of the 
tragedy. It certainly robs the first part of any 
excitement and conflict I'm not, of 
that the Tribunes should be 
generous Champions of the Pos 
cartoon; Shakespeare was 
traveller But on the 
achievement they tough, 
witators to lead and control 
mob (the mob in this case 
enough for a specific purpose 
Ninn in’t do that. Surely contemporary his- 
tory would give the producer anv number of 
examples of what tribunes of the people are really 
like 
Ihe theme of ¢ 

be the simple 
and pride 


bunes; 
ind the 


such in 
succeeded in 
mob to the 


dramatic 
course, suggesting 
the fine 
ol some 
romantn 


am hear 


noble, 
Soviet 


fellow 


not a 
evidenc 


ilone were 


cesstul able 


rerous Was hot 


dangerous 


riolanus is generally taken 
that Pride must have a fa 
the flaw in the general’s otherwise 


to 
ai 
one il 


remarkable character. 
tones this down 


Mr. Quayle’s Coriolanus 
He speaks out his part bravely 
and soldierly, fights magnificently and receives hi 
honours with a most becoming modesty. But 
where was the contempt, the disdainful 
grandeur, the patrician hauteur which rightly 
maddened the people and gave the Tribunes thei 
necessary handle? 

Without this and without any effective opposi- 
uuon from the Tribunes the first half drags its 
slow length along. The second part is altogether 
alive. The arrival of the exiled Coriolanus at 
Aufidiu excellently staged, and the 
dramatic tension builds up from that point. Mr 
Laurence Harvey, the Aufidius, has the making 
of a Shakespearean actor, a good carriage and 
movement, and a voice with considerable possi 
bilites. It wants much work done on it vet. Mi 
Michael Hordern 1s a great addiuon to the Strat 
ford cast. He gave a fine professional perform- 
Menenius. A less Roman collection of 
women can hardly have been assembled for these, 
the most Roman parts of all. But Miss Mary 
Ellis will doubtless settle better into Volumnia as 
the run proceeds. A less young-looking make-up 
would help enormously 

The O.U.D.S. Hamlet was an honourable 
rather than a thrilling production. Mr. David 
Williams, the young Hamlet, sustained the part 
up ull the last scene with complete command. But 
it is a great drawback in an actor to seem charn 
less and heartless. The Claudius of Mr. Arthur 
Ashby came out very strong, vivid and controlled 
Mr. Michael Levete made an uionat 
Horatio, though kept firmly at a distance. Mr 
David Henschel’s Player King was in an excellent 
style, excellently put ‘The Laertes of Mr 
Hargey Hallsmith, though immature, was touch 
ing and true Miss Judith Stott acted the modern 
over-romantic concepuon of Ophelia with great 


pathos lr. C. Wors.ey 


Icy 


house is 


we as 


easy affe 


over. 


MOVING OUT OF AQUARIUS 


I, is not the habit of the 
} } 


Third Programme to 
do things by halves; id complain 
that the Schonberg celebrations, which are 
in their last lap, have been planned on a niggardly 
scale. Every phase and department of the com- 
poser’s output have been covered in a series of 
well-rehearsed, and often brilliant, performance: 
have followed a roughly chronological 
and it has been illuminating to trace the 
long curve of the composer’s career from the lush 

xity of his early work, Verklarte 
Nacht an the Gurreheder, to the severest 
specimens of the twelve-note system. At any 
point in the trajectorv, Schonberg has proved 
himself capable of making beautiful passing 
and the difficulty, for the 
ilways been to keep afloat in the 
sound. In the early post-Wagnenan 
idiom is only an extension of the 
themes of the first Kammersinfonie 
of 1906 belong recognisably to the same world as 
those of Strauss in Don Juan and Heldenleben, 
but Schénberg lacks Strauss’s power to clinch the 
argument more exact, he 
which Strauss 
endless 


ind no one « 


now 


J hese 


order 


such as 


textures patterns 
listener, has 
ocean of 


works, the 
familiar: th 


or, to be 
later works in 


himself in the 


anticipates 
too began to 


xfoliation of musical 


those 
lose 
matter 

No wonder the discontented Schonberg felt the 
need to make a clean break with the late Romanuc 
idiom ; yet, in did not change his 
nature He deeply rooted in the 
Germ of music, which thinks of form 
elaboration, while the French and 
sthetic (typified in our day by 
and Prokofiev is shapeliness 
1¢ Viennese tendency to long-windedness 
consequence his musical ideas speak most 
when they are alhed with 
as in the Gurrelieder, a great deal of which 


doing so, he 
remained 
awsthetic 
uCctiVe 
usslan 


sees if 


vinsky 
He had tl 
ind im 
easily to the public 
poetry 
would become very popular but for its enormous 


scale and consequently rare 
sull When they are presented in 
miniature (as in Pierrot Lunaw Hedli Ander- 
on’s brilliant performance, at Hampstead and on 
the cf t Lunaire must have made 


performances), and 


more also 


air, OF fer many 
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for this fascinating work. At a first 
hearing it seems all Charles Addams ; the reciter 
we feel, ought to be standing on bare boards in 
that clinging, rat-tailed, jet-black gown ;* her 
Sprechgesang sounds, when loud, hike 
boasting ; when soft, like babyish wheedling. Put 
with familiarity these grotesque aspects recede, 
and the evocative power and nostalgic beauty of 
the music, especially of the last part, force 
selves On our attention 

The 
long series ¢ t 
‘ tne 


1952 


converts 


sinister 


them 


es have I 

Iks by friends, relations d puy 
[ft omposer, planned by lips 
who has himself made tibuti 
He is a Schénbergian composer, but he 

fiung himself with immense and commend 

nthusiasm into the task; evidently he attrac 


honberg’s int 


performa 
— ¢e] 


a substantial co 


not 


gence 
VIOIE Oo revolt 
nave istened w 
of Mr. Tippett’ 
that he was the 

could have beet 
throwing off brigh 
trom a ¢ 
to he 


wer 


ivocate 
always 

s and analog like arks 
Schonberg was declared 
James Joyce > we 
ewildering 
iough by the 1 Queen 
cumes, like > wanted “ Stoy 


atherine 

. 1) 
like ‘ ud, ICasSO, 
whirled pectives o! 


amt and history, 


mG 


piece 

down? Pr 
his is a contusing 
Statement to 


and somewhat 


throw at the sei 


antazgonising 
ous listener, il 
quite true ans Wake g I 
cle, in Uu I that 1 mins at the 
when its | falls as y and ends at the 
vhen ! akes uf hich really more 
like a semi-circle). But the merest dipping abo 
in the book shows that it would decidedly not 
equally proper to read it backw 
Berg movement (III, Allegi m 
exact) mirror its central tno, for 
preceded by 69 bars and followed by 

Maybe Mr. Tippett was only try 
at this point the reactions of 
listener. If so, this reinforces my feeling that 
student of the later Schénberg and his ] 
less in need of large statement: I 
analogies than of something sponding 1 
the Campbell-Robinson key to Finnegans Wake 
On a scoreless, uninitiated but unprejudiced 
listener, the eflect of hearing a new, long, mstr 
mental work of Schonberg is indeed like the fr 
impact of Finnegans Wake: he may feel beau 
and ingenuity in the passing sounds and word 
patterns, but the main thread will escape him 

rhe comments I have quoted occur in 
cast called Moving into Aquarius. The astrologi 
cal title is not seriously meant; it is a journalistic 
phrase to describe Mr. Tippett’s belief that we are 
now in the midst of a crisis in human affairs con 
parable only to “the changes before and after the 
year one.” (About the time of the bi shrist 
it seems, we the zodiacal sign of 
Pisces, and have been there ever 
however, the sun will enter the 
Aquariu I cannet see that this far-reaching 
belief of Mr. Tippett is much more than 
“hunch,” Schénberg’s casting overboard of ih« 
traditional principles of Western tonality has 
made some stir, but it is hardly to be count 
among millennial portents. Mr. Tippett is on 
surer ground when insists that the heart ot 
Schonberg’s esthetic was revolt against Victorian 
ism; one might add that this is also his weaknc 
His powerful musical instinct and intelligenc 
Were set firm at an early age in a pattern of op; 
siuon. He followed the classic pattern of the 
rebel, proclaiming a new dogma and enrolling a 
closed circle of adherents. Whether in the proce 
complicated by exile, he stifled a potentially great 
composer 1s something we shall know 
certain DESMOND Suiawe-Tay! 


ound 
moment 


moment 


rds 


LIKeLY 


sweeping 
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a broad 


th ol 
came under 
nee; so 

house 


neve 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL or MUSIC 


Dir, Wriliam Glock. Sec. Fohn Amis. 


BRYANSTON 
AUGUST 2-23 


Artists, Teachers and Lecturers : 


ALAN RAWSTHORNE 
ARDA MANDIKIAN 
ROGER DESORMIERE 
OLIVE ZORIAN 
APRIL CANTELO 
GEORGE MALCOLM 
MONICA SINCLAIR 
GEORGES ENESCO 
MAURICE CLARE 
ANTHONY MILNER 
PRIAULX RAINIER 
WILLIAM GLOCK 
AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 
NORMAN DEL MAR 
IMOGEN HOLST 
MEW TON-WOOD 
HENRY BOYS 
DENIS MATTHEWS 
FRED, GOLDBECK 
VEGH STRING QUARTET 
BOYD NEEL ORCHESTRA 


A Delightful Holiday 
Festival of Concerts 
Expert Tuition available 


Send 3d. stamp for illustraicd Prospectus to the 


Secretary, 29a, Holland Villas Road, 
London, W.14. 





ACADEMY CINEMA 


165 Oxford Street, W.1 GER 2981 


presents 


T. S. ELIOT’S 


MURDER 


IN THE 
CATHEDRAL 


Produced and Directed by 
GEORGE HOELLERING 


“The acting of Father John Groser, 
as Becket, is moving and impres- 
sive. And seldom has poetry been 
so beautifully and clearly spoken 
by almost every member of a large 


cast. EVENING STANDARD 
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Better business in 


SOUTH AMERICA 


. Personal talks across a desk are 

— ra better business than a month's 
te OE el 

exchange of letters ly to 

South America in a swift, luxurious BLOLALC, 


Argonaut airliner, the fastest and surest way to 





Frequent services from London to South 
better and biewer busitie Save trouble, 
America via Madrid or Lisbon, and Dokar save expensive travelling tume. Fly above the 
to Recife & Rio de janeiro 3 times a week j 


u rand arrive at your destination refreshed 


to Montevideo & Buenos Aires twice a week and relaxed, Complimentary meals and meal 


to Santiago once a week time drinks; no tips, no ext iwo stewards 





and a stewardes I sat your beck and call, 





B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY » BOA 


CORPORATION 


tay le 
Vi 
Wes Wil 


Travel feent of 
; nal, | 


Would they give 


your wife your job? 








Could she earn what you are earning now, or will earn in 
the future ? Could she maintain the same standards, and perhaps bring 
up a family, single-handed ? If not—what happens in the event of your 
premature death ? 

The right sort of life policy will save you all this anxiety -- 
and some income tax as well. Should you dice before retirement age, 
your wife would receive a series of capital payments. The same policy 
will provide you with a Personal Pension when you are ready to retire. 
For details post this coupon to: 


The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society Lid. 
Dept. P, 109 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2 


r 
Please send me without obligation details of your advertised scheme 
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TELEVISION NOTES 


Ty June the B.B.C.’s Charter must be renewed 
People who ordinarily turn on radio and television 
hike tap-water will, we hope, gather from the 
public discussion which precedes such periodic 
occasions as this that the nation has itself as great 
a responsibility to the B.B.C, as the B.B.C. has to 
the public. We are obviously a leading country 
in the field of broadcasting, but we are apt to 
entertain a smug feeling that our broadcasting 
system is of necessity the best in the world be- 
non-commercial and because it 
Television is, however, spreading rapidly over the 
world; there are regular services of varying kinds 
in the Argentine, Brazil, Columbia, Cuba, France, 
Mexico and, of the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. About ten other countries experi- 
mental transmissions in progress, and a turther 
ten are planning or in process of constructing a 
future service 

Last week the B.B.C. opened a medium-power 
transmitter for the Edinburgh-Glasgow area at 
Kirk 0” Shotts, bringing the range of the popula- 
tion served by television in Britain up to well over 
thirty milhon The Post Office has just 
announced that a hundred thousand licences were 
sold last January, bringing the total on February | 
up to nearly 1,300,000. Mr. Robert Silvey, 
Head of the B B.C. Audience Research Depart 
ment, estimates the nightly average audience to 
be two-and-a-quarter million viewers. As _ tele- 
vision spreads, the problem of meeting variations 
in the levels of audience taste within the bounds 
of a single programme becomes more acute, since 
pressure to keep close for most of the time to the 
lowest common factor. of “what the public 
wants” increases with the weight of numbers 
Nevertheless I gather that the audience figures 

some of the more demanding kind oi pro- 
grammes, the better plays and documentary pro- 
ductions, is still encouragingly high, but of course 
it is the harmless, necessary kind of programme 
like What's my Line, Kaleidoscope and the Satur- 
day night Variety show‘ which really tops the 
audience statistics. The fascinating problem of 
creating style and finesse in the lighter torms of 
entertainment sull virtually eludes television, 
whereas with the the B.B.C.’s writers and 
artists have created a number of very successtul 
programme which belong peculharly to 
sound radio. Perhaps that is why television turns 
so frequently to puppets, who will 
numerous that Equity will have to 
new grade of membership for them. Jt's a Small 
World, Ted Kavanagh's tortmghtly show, scems 
ty me to be developing very well indeed with its 
most attractive gallery of odd characters, to which 
{ hope others equally successtul will gradually 
b: added. But I no more the intrusion of 
the human actor in these programmes than I can 
tolerate the mixture of human and 
animated drawings in certain of Disney's 


cartoons 


Cause It 1s is ours 


course, mn 
have 


for 


years 
Series 


soon be so 


establish a 


like 


characters 


Walt 


glad when television 

chedule to introduce 
sonality whom we should otherwise never 
Marcel Marceau, the great French mime, 
with his company, was appearing at the Arts 
Theatre, was very wisely asked to appear tor 
television viewers M. Marceau did me the kind 
ome of his remarkable films, 
which revealed magnificently what he has to offer 
t» television The BBA should invite him to 
make a major programme appearance when it is 
possible for him to visit this country 

For a while I 
Woomeg wa 


1 am always 


to break into Its 


is prepared 
some per- 
meet 
who, 


ness to show mie 


wan 
thought Bernard Shaw’s Village 
going tO appear as Outworn In enter- 
tainment value as Somerset Maugham’s fiom 
Beauty proved to be, but its rather flat dialogue 
(tor Bernard Shaw, that is) was soon warmed to 
hte and wit by Ellen Pollock’s and Michael 
Goulden’s nicely calculated pertormances. Among 
programmes of the month I would like to 
we Richard Dimbleby’s new and neatly 
produced series Round Britain, George R. Foa’s 
production of Rigoletto, which seemed to me 
at times the sets impeded the 


good, except that 
smoothness of the action, and The Wild Duck, 


ana 


other 


mention 


produced by Ian Atkins and directed by Tatiana 
Lieven. Lastly, congratulations to Television 
Newsreel in achieving its five hundredth edition; 
it i features that I most 
regular viewer ROGER 


value as a 
MANVELI 


one of the 


THE MOVIES 


* Distant Drums,” at Warners 
“Where the River Bends,’’ at the Gaumont 
“Red Skies of Montana,’’ at the London 
Pavilion 
“Robin Hood, ”’ at the Leicester Square 
With bloody adventure all about us, and al! in 
Fechnicolor, it is difficult to know which way to 
turn. Redskins to the right and Redskins to the 
lett, the Merrie Men behind, forest fires ahead 
Which shall it be? With what hero shall we 
escape our pedestrian risks of flu and road crossing 
to scale unmitigated heights of terror? Would 
you watch and hear the fire come close, and then, 
in the pit in the clearing, pull a sack over you and 
Jet it roar and hope for the best? Red Skies o 
Montana is your film, Richard Widmark the guy 
Or would you jolt again in covered wagons, sniped 
it by the Indian, slugged by the bad boy, drilled 
by the glance of the girl on the front scat, ull in 
an O’Casey phrase you’re no better than a 
colander? Where the River Bends guarantees all 
this, with James Stewart enjoying the country air 
after his recent lowering experience as a De 
Mille clown. Or perhaps your rage is all for the 
long bow and drawing it, for Disney tunes in 
the Sherwood glade, and Robin Hood, Maid 
Marion, Friar ‘Tuck, Alam Adale, and all? Richard 
‘Todd capers with a smile. And lastly-—-my own 
there 1s Captain Wyatt, “ the Army’s most 
feared and deadly swamp fighter,’ in) Disiant 
Drums. Nobody, I think, who aspires to swamp 
fighting can afford to disregard Capt. Wyatt 
The peculiarities of this type of warfare are 
that it is carried out in magnificent scenery—the 
Everglades of Florida—and that not only Indian 
drum but Mr. Max Steiner’s symphonic brass 
lurks behind every Sometimes it’s Indians, 
sometimes Mr. Steiner, sometimes only a 
of monkeys, crocodiles, herons, terns, and 
like: sometimes all give of their best at once 
This will be the moment for moving forward 
You wave your men on; a snapped twig or a 
muttered cur won't) signity Every 
chromatically stressed, every breeze the 
violins fluttering. Then, silence. ‘The custom is 
not to recognise this for a second or two, though 
its effect 1s much as though the sun had been put 
You look about you alertly; you listen. You 
remark, “Something’s wrong; thev’ve all gone 
I don’t like it.” That at least is what Capt 
Wyatt does, and can he be wrong? He also sets 
fire to the swamp confound his 
pursuers, by firing two pistol shots into it; and 
he and his men habitually show their recklessness 
of danger by leaning their elbows on their gun 
muzzle It is a help, too, time to time to Jet out 
a noise lke a noddy tern or a Creek Indian 
Indians, by the way, never come unannounced 
Distant drums are followed by near drums, and 
bubbling yelps like those of young fox-hounds, 
and then may be passed round the stirring 
“Seminoles are coming You just let °em have 
it as they rush out in a pack into the open. The 
Indian dies most Phat 
might suthce you and me 
Wyatt. He gets tired of shooting: sticking seems 
much the better game. If you a good back 
creeping round the hut, fling your knife: it should 
killin one. After a couple of kills the knife should 
be wiped on a leaf; 
vou have 
But 
i 


Udurel 


choice 


tree 
chou 
th 


step 1s 
bal § nds 


oul 
away, 


Zrass, so as to 


word, 


swiftly Phat 


Not Capt 


enerously, most 
lor for 


sec 


Or it May not cut so well when 
day coming) to shave 
play of brave-sticking ts the 
under-water duel As the 
Captain, Mr. Gary Cooper, atoning perhaps for 
some lackadaisicalness in the past, calls out the 
Indian chief to submarine combat, strikes home 
to the heart, saves the side from massacre, is con 
gratulated by the general, retrieves a lost son, 
embraces a future wife, and all in rather less than 
five minutes. ‘This will obviously require practice 


WituiaMm Whirerari 


ladies’ vourselt 


the master 


lo-dapyeer, 


The Nex 
James Ward, at Roland, Browse and Lielbanco 
In the 
painting such as the English romantics, it is impossible 
at first accurately to assess the relative merits of it 
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excitement of disinterring a school of 


members. Subsequent exhibiuons of their works olten 

turn when initial thrill 

died down. This was the case with the Etty show at 

York; it is to true of the James W 
Cork although one ha 
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lations space that lend the grand manner 
He never learnt, as the 


Wilkie and Constable 


il conclusion 


great roman 


learnt, tO Carry an 
and one cannot help feel 
No 


een better 


s such charming sketches a 
it Ward would have b 
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as a contemporary of 


no long 
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Correspondence 
THE ARTS 


1952 


IN AMERICA 





: I was both surprised and amused to find the 
N.S N. giving space to Geoffrey Grigson’s solemn 
onser on the Arts in America. Although I am, to 





e Mr. Gnrgson’s pitying phrase, an nterrupted 


human,” this ented detec 








has now pre m OE 
onal errors of fact im his artucles, Nor has it ured 
from noucing that Mr. Grigson, despite full 

uninterrupted of humanity, seems con 
ently to have m ented both the concepts and 
ues of oup of American artists and 

muscum Official 

Ii you sei out to find a wilderne brightened oF 

t ccasional Grant Wood ¢ bad abstr o 
ou will, ¢ COUPrSE ver oon ¢ wer Hi ib 








‘ insular ervauions sim 1 mot serve 
I bee:n with, he o difh to please He scold 
like Fi ior h Ww iD athy appre 
ved their treasures; depict Mid nt eX 
ily in * prairie gothic ind warns Bernard Beren 
rand s Kenneth Clarke that th nay be ton 
hawked if dl have any deahn ‘ American At 
professo 
Bur Mr. Grigson mbenant the 
M um of Modern Art useun ce 
\; 1 Sleek and stylis Philistine idence 
ul rbamty does violence to the farm land out of 
wh it spring Or perhaps I misunderstand, and 
eun t reproached for too ably rept 
i enu public [he charee a nst the 





nuseum that 1] find most d:fficult to understand, how 
ever that it shows too many painun li | 
Iv seemed to m hat the primary function « 
museum to show paintings Surely then 

mh ause for Or1rOw vhen a museur emp! to 
ofect and display as many great paintings a 1s 


resources permit. On Mr 


hould be 


Grigson’s curious principle 
limited in 











our viewing to those reli 
tively fe pamtines which can be housed in any onc 
i in his seer unnecessarily consuictin he 
hile mav be true that each of us could be content 
1© Sec few ere paintin over and over avain, these 
cw WwW Wwinnow!! ol many other paint 
n Mr. Grigson may not be serious in 
th he elsewhere reproaches Amer 1 
Huse 1 directors tor being too hitle ncerned th 
ie ie ne © paintings 
cum directors in general take evere beaun 
\ Grigson ind nd som c | 
the battle the wrong man truck dow Victor 
wmnico, lor instance, 1s quite unjustly accused « 
« he Dhre r of the Museum of Modern Art 
He no } h th will not sa him trom Mr 
on rath, since | responsible for r 
t e€ ed nal programme of the iseum 
‘ mn uch Mr. Grigson thin lumatel 
ig rt 
vi of the h ir. G man « nera 
t ‘ Amer 1A I lto 
i m t ous be 1s¢ « i 
n { | MTC h I a to 
] m | te in d or color i 
r P nd d } the 












ocento, I, for one, will not jostle h him fe 
‘ But in the matter of the Palec r I 
mk f ‘ ht not to grudge latecomer shar 
here the question of precedence can be wa | 
Rorrer IGLEHA 
e ‘ of Art Ed ten ( mia 
) 
FHE ARTS COUNCIL 
Mr. Thomas Russell's arucle about the Aris 
1, despit brevity, full of misrepresenta 
He our Lours of “ theatreless town ha 
A doned hey have not, and despie then 
the emain in our programme. He say 
« experiments in other important areas" 
jropped only one we have dropped 
3 i here no i | pport was for on 


to match our subsidy of over £10,000 a year. He 
ays that Music ( ed to develoy 
rong again. With stror 1 bac g, the 
National Federation 
scope, and its c¢ 











er concerts than ever before i 
vd rural areas of Great Brit 
years the number of Music Clut 
this way ha en from 79 to 108 
In his determination to have both wa Mr 
2 Il first chides us for spend or h on 
i ustrano and the t for down 
our Re 1 Office En from ne tO SIX 
W! « lis our “im ¢ headgq n ot, 
is he a luscious du it f bureaucs It 
d i 1 illery wh »7,.000 people } r 
ted the t Ver id a suite of re 
rumen irt } ( crit CCUpy t 














Mr. R Nl had lo enough dy our 
tA i Rey; 1 eral nths old, and I 
we uot hes i 1 hime 1 as the 
He | | tc vy well it ¢ r one 
f of our Treasury I om \ stain the 
on rikutior of the t Cove Garden 
Sadk Wells) the Old \ the Welsh National 
OF Company d the x permanent mphony 
che They are surely a first prior on ar 
on luaming, as we do, to be a trustee of the fine 
is mn th ountry After primary responsibility 
been discharged, there reman n our budget 
Ys 
4 
~ 
a sf 
P > 
i Ay #) 
‘ i 
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tt ear £265,000 for spread the arts throughout 
Great Britain his modest total we are distributing 
© such claimants as Repertory theatres, Chamber 
id Orchest Rural Mi Schools, the 
Federation of Mi Societ Arts Festi 
ils d 7) Arts Clut ind we are spending about 
30,000 providing the unero Exhibitio which 
g pa iw and pture to the provided towns 
id villages « country 
In « Ant Report inne ed no inge of 
policy What we did 0 po he question (with 
ta rm vc vheth« t ! ot be bette 
out vtened rel iT to 4 ‘ traic upon 
i idard 1 lin field rather 0 
‘ our to enlar tt eld fo Mr. Russell ul 
q 0 a © <¢ i i ¥y mind, 
imply good housekeepi That why, in 











Authoritic hat 
b 


tie rden, we 








ed, tor the first 

ne, i tl pows ider the 1948 Act to raise 
ita for ¢ al Coventry, tor example, has just 
take cle on and will, in future hare with the 
Arts (4 | the responsibiluy tor mamtaming the 
excellent Midland Theatre Company Mr. Russell 
has s od reason a invone tO appreciaic what 
pressure the Arts Council is applying to Local 
Authorities in this matter. As Manager of the Lon 
don Philharmonic Orchestra (a fact he might have 
lisclosed), he knows how hard the Arts Couneidl 
fought to persuade the London Ceunty Council to 
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\tras, no lps, and wonderful free meals and ATR Fx anes ¥ 
drinks, can enjoy up to 14 days abroad eQOtiway H 
on their combined £50 currency 
allowance. bares are paid in this cx try and | 
Vekk do not come from tl Howat 
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Exhibition of 
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Orchestra 
County 

London 


He knows, too, that although the London 
Council has withdrawn its grant the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Arts Council 
has not, and is maintaining its annual subsidy of 
£10,000. If Mr. Russell is looking for someone to 
beat up, why pick on the Arts Council when the 
L..C.C. 1s so vulnerable ? 

The final count in Mr. Russell's ill-considered cata 
logue of complaints against us appears to be that we 


from 


have not asked the Chancellor for enough money to 
maintain the arts. He is wrong again. We know 
perfectly well what amount of State patronage is 
required to balance the budget of the arts in Great 
Britain, and we have named the figure with precision 

he Chancellor, however, cannot improve on last 
year’s grant of £575,000. We therefore address our 
selves to making the most provident use of the grant 
the Chancellor can allot to the Arts Council—and if 
Mr. Russell wants to heave bricks through windows 
he must call at 11, Downing Street, and not at 4, St, 
James's Square W. E. WiucianMs, 

Secretary-General 
The Arts Council of Great Britain, 
4 St. James's Square, London, S.W.1. 
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London 


PRIMARY CHILD 

Sir, Headmustress’s letter 

naive 
There 


chools 


scems a little 


are roughly two pUNiOr 

those run for the profit of the owners and 
vyiuch form part of some educational trust or 
old foundauon; for example, the junior schools of the 
Gurls’ Public Day-School Trust 

Some private schools have better equipment than 
vmne primary schools and vice versa, but, generally 
speaking, the 


types of private 


those 


main difference between the two types 


n the ze of the classes and the better training 


of the teacher in the good private school 
My e is that 
hose who afford it 
tor 
better-trained 


perience mong progressive parents, 
send their children to the 
the sake of the 
teacher and all 


individual attention; gentler 


can 


rood =private schools smaller 
that 


nainner 


md these 


more 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast-writing 
letters instead of signs, can 
be used for rapid note-taking from the first hour of 
study. Much practical 
executives professional people. Can be 
100-120) words per minute 
Ordinary matter averages only two letters per word, 
ma used for all languages. Warmly com- 
mended by G. Bernard Shaw and Prof. Hogben 


or Shorthand by April 22 


Less than one hour 
study 


system using ordinary 
used as a 
and 
written at 


time-saver by 
busy 


typed or 


can be 


a day of 
you a 


fascinating 
spare tun mastery of all the 
rules of streamlined Dutton Shorthand by Apri/ 2°, 
if you act promptly. There is then nothing new to 
learn and regular practice builds up speeds to 150 
200 words a minute. Thousands have 
Dutton easy to 


casy to 


will give 


good 


made 


with it's so learn, casy to write, 


read 


FREE test lessons 


ear out this advt., send it with name and addres 
details and free lesson 
nclose 3d. if both d 
tor overseas students 


The Dutton School, Dept. NS 26 
92-93, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


er tull stating clearly 
toed Special Au 


available 








from both child and teacher, because the teacher is 
not so overworked; greater co-operation between 
teacher and parent. 

Good private schools already have far more appli- 
cants than places, so that may be done 
about grants, the number of places in junior schools 
will not be significantly 


whatever 


increased without new 
building 

My daughter had to undergo a form of entrance 
test at the age of four to be able to enter the junior 
school of the G P.D.S.T. school she attends. This is 
obviously absurd, yet are the children to be 
selected for these grant-aided private schools, sug 
gested by 


form of 


how 


London Headmistress, except by 
entrance 


some 
test at pre-school age? 

Unless they are so selected, a grant to the private 
school will mean that parents who can afford to pay 
fees will have their children’s already superior educa 
tion subsidised simply they can afford to 
pay for i This was, and sull is, the case in the 
direct-grant Grammar schools, where even fee-paying 
parents do not pay the full cost of their child’s educa 
tion, but because they can afford to pay, their children 


because 


receive a Grammar-school education whether they are 
capable of benefiting or not. This enables the chil 
dren of the well-to-do to skip the qualifying examina 
tion for education up to 17 or 18 

If the financial position of the independent schools 
mentioned by London Headmistress could rapidly 
change from being difficult to being 
thereby forcing the middle classes to send their chil 
dren to the State primary schools, the outcry from 
these more influential parents at the conditions de 
scribed by Mr. Davidson would 
ment radically to reform them. 
unlikely that such 

from extending 


impossibie, 


force any govern 
It seems 


would result grants t vil 
Jean WyNnt 


education 


52 London Lane, Bromiecy, Kent 


CORPORAL 


Would Miss 
tell me more 


PUNISHMENT 
Lloyd or some other 
about these 
abolished corporal punishment ? 


SIR, 


person 


informed 
schools that have 
How, for example, 
do they deal with the following cases ? 

1. Persistent truanting 

?. Persistent and needless latecoming. 

3. Petty thieving 

4. Bullying 

5. Quietly insolent indifference 
not homework 1s done 


as to whether or 
6. Inattention teacher, while he may 
privately sympathise with it on certain occasions, can 
cond 
Deliberate 
and equipment 
S Open 


which the 


one 


not publicly 


mususe or maltreatment of books 


insolence for the sake of personal 
prestige 

I have listened to many advocates of the abolition 
of corporal pumshment, but I not heard 
these questions. By satis 
mean answers which set forth in 


some detail a deterrent superior in effect to the onc 


have yet 


satistactory answers to 
factory answers I 
which it 1s proposed to remove 
iverage teacher more constant assurances 
that his strap or cane is unnecessary, accompanied by 
1 constant failure to suggest any alternauve. When 
the assurance trom felt a 


Nothing exasperat 


the than 


comes those who never 


wound, exasperation exceeds bounds 


One last point; will abolitionists please stop imply 
ing that strappers 
A sadist is, I 


faction from the 


und caners are sexual perverts? 
one who derives sexual satis- 
intlicuon of pain, 

ALASTAIR R 
6 Ingleby Drive, Glasgow, E 


L.C.F.F.U. 

Sir,—Mr. G. D. H. Cole's plea for a change in 
T.U.C. policy is primarily one of domestic concern 
to the British Labour Movement. Since, however, hic 
has chosen to make the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions the principal villain of the 
I think we are entitled to make our position 


belie ec, 


THOMPSON 


prece 
clear 

in the first place it is not true that the British 
“trade union leaders, through the non-Communist 
rade Union International even more deeply 
committed than the Labour Party to the Americans 


are 


1952 
as leaders of a world-wide against Com- 
munist influence.” The policy of affiliated organisa- 
the LC.F.T.U. is decided by those organ 
isations themselves, and their autonomy is specifically 
guaranteed in the I.C.F.T.U. Constitution. In the 
framing of L.C.F.T.U. policy, which is done by the 
World Congress, and in its execution by the Execu 
tive Board, the American trade unions certainly play 
a part, as 


The New Statesman and Nation, March 22, 


crusade 


tions of 


is only to be expected from a movement 
of such strength and influence. So does the T.U.C 
In the matter of voting strength in the Executive 
Board the A.F.L. and C.1.O. have together the same 
number of votes as the T.U.C 
may be noticed that this represents a deliberate 
weighting of the balance in favour of the smallet 
Britain and the U.S.A. together provide 
ibout two-fifths of the membership of the LC.F.T.U., 
yet out of 18 seats on the Executive Board they hold 
only four 
The attitude of any affiliated organisation towards 
the question of rearmament is therefore one for it to 


wo In passing if 


movements; 


decide itself by normal democratic procedures. If 
the LC.F.T.U. has 


democratic nations to 


the decision of the 
themselves 
actual or potential Communist aggression, it is only 
the majority of trade 
unions have undertaken to do the same 

Mr. Cole also overlooks the fact that th > American 
trade unions do not necessarily speak with one voice 
On the the admittance of the Italian 
Socialist trade union federation, for instance, A.F.L 
und C.1LO directly 
} 


lines. In the matter of assistance to the trade union 


endorsed 
defend against 


because overwhelming free 


already 


question ol 


representatives took conflicting 
movements of the under-developed countries there 1s 
an. equal Jack of uniformity. Up to date the C.1LO 
has contributed $100,000 to the LC.F.T.U. Regional 
Fund, the T.U.C. £35,000 AFL. nothing 
Incidentally, many of European trade 
Austrian, Swiss and 
contributing out of all proportion 
This hardly fits in with 
the American trade 
.F.T.U. through their 
resources. It knocks the 
the main body of 


and the 


, 
the smaller 


union movements such as the 
Scan avian are 
to their numerical strength 

Mr. Cole’s assumption that 
unions are dominating the I.¢ 
financial 
bottom out of his contention that 
British supporters takes hardly the mildest 
interest in the LC.F.T.U.,” for this policy of 
olid material support for, and active participation in, 
the 
in overwhelming majority 


upenotr also 


labour 


the world-wide activities of Confederation was 


ndorsed by at last year’s 
Trade t 

Finally, may I express my surprise that a man of 
Mr. Cole’s erudition and 


national L Movement 


mon Congres 

knowledge of the inter 
have meckly 
that the 
world wide 


ibour should 
vweceple the 


LCF.T.U. is 
Communist 


Communist complaint 


committed to “a ante 


crusade ™ ? The only international 


crusade in which the Confederation is engaged is one 


wainst poverty, hunger and disease, and in defence 
of trade 


This policy obviously brings u 


wherever it is threatened 
onflict with the 


with 


union freedom 
nto 
Communist dictatorships, as it doe those of 
Franco and Peron, but for that we see 


ipologise J. A. Rippett, 
LCF.T.U Press 


no reason to 


Brussels Officer 


PEACOCK AND SCOTLAND 
V.3 


| 


Sir, Pritchett stardes us with his statement 

Peacock a Scot.” It is 
“Shelley (Shakespeare, Bevan, Attlee, Pritchett) 
Scot.” Peacock was not a Scot by blood, 


sentiment, of 


also was is if one read 
ilso was a 

Phroughout his 
anti-Scottish as he 


breeding, ambition 


vriungs he was as consistently 
was pro-Welsh. Scotland has produced quite a few 
literary peacocks, Norman Douglas among them, but 
not the admirable Thomas Love Peacock 
Makarstield, Tayport, Fite. DouGLtas YOuNG 


JOHN EVELYN AND MRS. GODOLPHIN 
Sir, book “John Evelyn 
ind Mrs. Godolphin,” stated in error that 1,500 folio 
pages of Evelyn’s letters were examined by me; in 
fact, of Evelyn’s letters to Mrs. Godolphin only 
copies of four survive. Apparently your reviewer had 
in mind—or nearly so—my statement that I exemined 
more than 1,400 octavo pages of devotional matter 
written by Evelyn for Mrs. Godolphin 
W.G 


Your reviewer of my 


Hiscock 
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Books in 


HE prose works of the German writer, Wolf 
gang Borchert, are contained in one volume* 
two hundred and sixty pages. There is a 
searing play called The Man Outside, there are 

number of 


and tt 


General 


This manner is frightening to the English 
Borchert 
As Mr 
only his 
nor what 


reader; what is it going to turn into? 
was a man of his terrible, brief time 
only the 


war, 


he saw 


war, not what went before it 


Spender say 


, ian 
stories, sketches and prose poems Russian 


; , 1] ‘} ilt 2ccee the ] . . 
d there are a couple of manifestos. The whole followed. The guilt he expresses, the loneline 


, ; Yai 1 the eri re t. profound and 
been admirably translated by David Porter, ‘the pain and the grief are exact, profound anc 
in the German 
sense of responsibility 1s 

al in The Man Out 
horrifying persona! 
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ok nel who 


their death; th 
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Stephen Spender tells us in h yet stunted. They are SENS 


tk volume 
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} too 
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were he hanc 
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men on | 


after all, 


an acior venly fie Was a 


was woun 1] r thousat ( e Colonel 


& would turn to those o command him 


inp! 
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old 


about 


¢ who command to the poor, powerles 
Pp! ly 
do anything and who cannot 
pas 
w the will to escape from the peculiar 
the d the 


thi 
death uO 


rhe 
again 
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“ment under of 
man called God who wander: teou 
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He 
he was imprison¢ 


theatres 


unable to answer 
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WA 


sl 


sent 


ten ¢ 
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was commuted was 


1 once more Aft hitmen-like ges Borchert does seem 


had 
his heal 


dead 


AUSSIa anc 


war he mall jobs in 
' wish for aster, the doom 


had been wrecked : ‘ 
vicide which reached its height in his short 
tume 


But 


{r Bore 
te specimen of a life caught 

total war; he hac 
} 


SUDIC 


Spender says hert is a 
hert was \ iw and had been shat 


our 


Bory 
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tant 


© this or that opinion ts 


tendency t 


twenty 
compared 


writing other 

of the Forties. He is a 
iks one with his emotionai and poetic power: 
with te 


alter A 
‘ with fh maginatiy 
ni nave no ct C 


in images and invention 
pity 


stock 
KETC 


t} reer 
pocalypse writer who excellen 
macabre 


th 


nder, brutal, ing and 


number of the 
tions of Hamt 
ind ships 


it and the fever-cold of 


fills the eves of the reader grici n and pia) 
cerness and horror; he crystallises the formles 
lies in human agony 
wrought up to a hectic pitch by him, and 
this makes him hard to judge when one f 
put the book down, as I have done 
of tearing one’s heart 
certain that no other book 
ish makes an impression comparable 
this is because, like Goya’s Disas 


And he 


vy of mists and 
the 


rg, the cit 


ns, seen mainly in 


" 
ana ul 


desire tha nd loneliness 


- Starving 
orl ‘ 
1as just 
He has the 


I am quite 


ftly and sadly 
name ol i 

powe! oul 
be gigantic 


pal risking 


Which lay in the 


about the war in hips 


Eng! in exuberant 
wna river at even 


Wa 


caught 


tei ‘ 


. } sil 
boldly 
naturalistic has also 
dumb-struck 


their 


his is not 
th 


als 


ipariment 
incomprehension of canes 
ol 
Goya put his 7 

H 3u ; I le «grey 
- 7 hollow where above 


ings in ruin. A collection itement o 


laconic, terrible titles such as rT 
days and tl 


blinks the 


is empty 


drawings, 1s suggested by his page Rens , 
Ca ‘ 


writel 


Cyreat 


: ; 
fevered Ihere is a solvent, theatrical, 


tr 
Clie 


i blubbers the river,” where 
ied and (one might even say) hysterical a 
ith the 


waler 
readily 
iransposes experience into symbols and myth 


in earlier 


quality in the German imagination: it 


Wayihg pontor 
And 


ds 
we 


aw before the war Ww 


we 
i 
H 


oller, who freeze the blood or pin the 


DY inc 


antation. Sentumentality and self-pity are 
kind of mind. I think Borchert 
at has been 

key 


It 


stunned 
Boi 


and 


or any rat 
ansposing them into a clearer 
the fear. It, 
which destr 
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picture 1S Ol 
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ror 
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the frozen lines of Voronezh 
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| rubble 1 
1 Hamburg 
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C its. but those entimcnt 1s 
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rything in the soul. 
his manifesto: 
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says lil ears to be escaping from the 
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in 
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mind, 


1 \ date 
must build in the { 
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Dandelion 3 
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power of see 


abysses, the craters and the ragic WOnY 
remarkable 


originality of Borchert’ 


open mouths of because it dramatic 


it 
imultaneously reality and the subconscious 
that dogs it. Mis prisoner Gothix 


ing 
fantas\ 
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We see the 

, the bawling 
the n 
are swept by 


grotesques but they are also souls 
exercise yard, the circling prisoner 
1 piece of naturalism 


guards as in any vivid | 


wK 
up goes the temperature, and w 
the simple obsessions of the prisoners about the 
man of them and the man behind 
Characteristically and mysteriously, these 
bol 
drag: his 
his tal 

Phere is the dandelion on the grass pat 
the 


in front 


sym 


become projections of each prisoner as he 


way round. But Borchert does not stop 


at this freakish metaphysical point 


ch which 
nd 
there is the profound human 


} 
nus 


has passionately determined 


- 
] lanned to POSSe 
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emotion and agony of effort and 
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adism, which so often underlies German 
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Phere l 
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| find 
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been the same and must have felt the same; 
but I do not think we must put this down to the 
devastating, innocent egotism of the Germans. 
Borchert’s views about war are simple. They 
amount to the pacifist view that all we have to 
do is to say, No; but he has not said No to the 
experience he went through; it possesses him 
like an illness that has become a way of life, and 
he clearly aims at something which might be 
called building up human beings, and, perhaps 
eventually humanism, out of the ruins 

The play, The Man Outside, is masterly. It 
is unique in conception; ail doors are shut 
on the returned, defeated who goes 
round with his burden of dead, seeking to have 
taken from him, and who is faced 
by himself—the Other. .This Double ts some 
his life sometimes a 
When he cries out for 


soldier 
the burden 


suicidal 
in answer’ 
there is simply the echo of his own voice. The 
central scene where Beckman, the soldier, tells 
his dream to the old Colonel, is tremendous 
it is marred, no doubt, to our taste by the xylo 
phone player who plays on the bones of the 
dead—that seems an old Expressionist trick, and 
to add something to the German cult of the 


times -wish 


Conse re nce 


charnel-house-—but when the dead rise up and 
roar in rising chorus at the dreamer 


Beckman, they roar. Corporal Beckman 


and 
Corporal Beckman, where is my father, Cor 
poral Beckman Corporal Beckman, 
have you done with my husband 


what 


the emotion, the irony, the horrifying insinua 
tion, the despair, freeze the blood 
many writers who are masters of theie means, 


We have so 


lose 


like La 


we never hysterical and who never 
and we have had a book 
Peste olf Camus, in which the fusion of mean 
idea did, indeed, make a protound 
( book. But in Borchert, 
in uncontrolled writer who can 
DK idea of 
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their heads 
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onvey not only 
directly 
omplete and original master 
in displaying it. We can think of faults, can 
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the theatr it times, bu 


but the feeling ol it 


pain 


iad who us also a 
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we have been made to 


feel by a poet who never loses his quickness 
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image, never sags i powel 
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w » ha 
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Two Years Op 


A child that prospers, carmes everywhere 

A little dome of pleasant secret au 

We, who receive his unconcerned embrace, 
Perceive it, sacred, round the soft-nosed face 


FRANCES CORNPORD 


REVOLUTION IN PRACTICE 


The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923. Volume 
Ii. By E. H. Carr. Macmillan. 30s 


Mr. Carr’s history of the Bolshevik revolution 
is to be in three volumes. The first, published 
last year, dealt with the political and constitu 
uuonal revolution; the third, still to come, will 
treat of the revolution in foreign affairs; the 
present volume is devoted to the revolution in 
economic life There was something “un- 
Marxist,” as Mr. Carr himself admits, in 
describing the political * superstructure” before 
discussing the economic conditions which in 
large part dictated it. This flaw now disappears, 
though there is still a lack of synthesis between 
the two Mr. Carr tends always to treat 
ideas aS a process in men’s minds, not much 
aitected by the outer world ; and he sull does noi 
make it clear that the political dictatorship wa 
largely imposed on the Bolsheviks by the failure 
of their economic Utopianism. But regarded in 
detachment, as a study of the development in 
Bolshevik economic policy, this is a work of the 
highest excellence. Max Beloft, according to the 
blurb, wrote of the first volume : “ This is far and 
mway the most important book on a Soviet theme 
that has yet appeared in the English language.” 
The verdict, though disputable for the first 
volume, is undoubtedly true of the second. Every 
historian, every economist, every Bolshevik even, 
owes Mr. Carr a debt of gratitude too deep to be 
formulated. No one else could have written a 
book so profound or so illuminating 

Given Mr. Carr’s learning rifts 
of exposition, the merit of the book springs from 
the nature of the subject. The Bolsheviks had 
t political theoryv—the doctrine of working-class 
powel Ihis theory did not tit the facts; and 
therefore the facts had to be increasingly dis- 
torted. By 1923 what claimed to be th 
idvanced form of democracy had become a harsh 
dictatorship terror ind all the fine 
phrases were so much window-dressing 
interest or meaning. It was the fault the first 
volume to discuss the pretence more than the 
But in economics it was the other way 
round. The Bolsheviks started without any 
nomic theory, the 
Socialism their 


more or less 


sides 


and his great 


most 
based on 


without 


I ality 


that 


pow 


exc ept 
tollow 


assumption 
vould se1zul oi 
automatically They discover 
economi as they went along; and, in 
stead of making the facts fit the theory, the 
‘valve if theory iy rate 
vuld fit the facts 


Mr. Carr 


story of 


realities 
not a 


has 
‘the 
history of Russia Lh 
book and thes« 

book tells ho 

xc facts ; ¥ 
ission 


Bolshev 


suit 
out 


onoml 


va el 
onomik i 
had gro 


was supposed by 


inside fe 
1917 that the re 
lly in Ge 


idalism 
volution had 


many and 


vn up 


Was only ssary to 
r words, the businessmet 
to run ndustryv 
were running German 


iscomshm 


Russian 
they 
ral stafi 


the capitalists refu 


lo the 
to operate “ Socta 
lite anoiner 
social revolution Tt 
ut they had to ren cconom: 
theu lution Ww 
practice at once Later on 
Utopia as merely “ 
communism ” nd so in a sense wa 
wartime the need the state override all eco- 
nomic rules ; but the Bolsheviks would not have 
disregarded these rules so completely tf they 
had not also had an ideal system in mind and 
regarded these rules as in themselves wicked of 


only 


mito 


The Nex 
antiquated. But the rules reasserted themselves 
The Bolsheviks had to restore capitalism over 
large sectors of the economy, if they were to 
keep political power or even to keep Russia 
running at all This was the New Economic 
Policy. By 1923 they were beginning to learn 
their lesson. Socialism would not come imper- 
cepubly, by the working of natural forces ; it had 
to be planned. Lenin thought he had found a 
short-cut: “Communism is Soviet power plus 
electrification.” It would be truer to say 
“Communism is Soviet power plus statistics.” 

This book does more than illuminate the de- 
velopment of Soviet Russia. It is vital reading 
for anyone who is concerned with the advance to 
Socialism in any country. rhough the Bol 
sheviks held dictatorial power and played a game 
of make-belief in political matters, they discussed 
their economic problems openly and with com- 
plete trankness Ihe result the greatest 

¢ ever held on the fundamental problems of 

i conomics. We are so anxious nowa- 
days to repudiate the secret police and the con 
camps that we our eyes to the 
ichievement in economics. American 

und their dependants elsewhere may 
that there is anything good Soviet 
Socialists cannot do so. For, detestable 
their political tyranny, the Bolsheviks found 
to make Socialism work Instead of 
shaking their heads over our problems and de- 
laring them insoluble, Socialists t 
iying that there is an answer and that the 
inswer was discovered by the Bolsheviks on the 
hard trial and error If democratic 
Socialists do not like this conclusion, there are 
two points of consolation. The Bolsheviks found 
olution for an industrial They did 
not find by 1923 the solution for agriculture and 
perhaps have not found it yet. And the two men 
who found the solution were Lenin and Trotsky 

Lenin more important at the beginning, 
‘Trotsky the more creative by 1923. Stalin was 
nowhere. Whatever skill he showed later as a 
political tyrant, he counted for nothing in the 
days when the Bolsheviks were 
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352 
Mrs. Lroughton notes in her excellent intro- 
duction, is also the least successful. The quips 
about Swift’s success and arrogance aim at, but 
on the whole strikingly fail to achieve, a tone 
% good-humoured badinage between equals. 
It was probably easier to accept patronage where 
there could be no question of equality : 
Teace guides her steps, as St. John leads the way, 
And all her little .oves around him play 
And poor Diaper, in the end, did not even get 
his house and glebe. He may have degenerated 
into something like a bookseller’s hack 

It is a sad little story, but one, I think, that 
we could tind repeated with variations throughout 
literary history: that of the young poet who gets 
taken up by an established group just at the 
moment when the group, and the forces that hold 
it together, are about to break up. He then finds 
himscif without a setting or a purpose. But, 
upart from this personal tragedy, just how good 
1 poct was Diaper? IT would say that he could 
write extremely well in the common Augustan 
mode but that he lacked almost wholly the Augus- 
tan interestin human nature. There is a coliness 
in lus temperament that comes out in the pre- 
eceupation, which gives him his odd, unique 
niche in literary history, with the behaviour ot 
fish. His best original poems are his sea eclogues ; 
his best translation is of Oppian on the natural 
history of fishes; and the coldness comes out 
again when, in a translation of a rather dull 
didactic poem on education, ke bids farewell to 
the subject of sex : 

kond Joys may please a while, but end in Sham 

A smoaky Stench surrounds the guilty Flam 

The noisom Fires, at best, obscurely burn, 

And the gross Fuel will to Ashes turn 
Vhe tone of these lines is, for Diaper’s period, ina 
ense old-fashioned; they remind us not of 
Pope but of what Mr. fain Fletcher has called 
the * sullen sensuality ” of Dryden. “ Smoaky,” 
*noisom,’” and “gross”’ give us, as Dryden 
often does, a harsh and earthy sense of physical 
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reality. That couplet which Mr. Grigson 
picked out for special praise: 

Nature bears all one Face, looks coldly bright 

And mourns her lost Varety in Whit 
bears on the other hand only a specious resem- 
blance to Dryden’s 

In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell, 

Is all the sad variety of Hell. 
The difference of theme there does suggest a loss 
of scope and depth in English poetry atter the 
Revolution settlement; the greater vividness, 
if less ultimately important meaning, of Diaper’s 
couplet, a gain in delicacy and detail. He does 
make u ¢ 

Nape began: A Nymph with care'ess Mien, 

Clad like Autumna! Leaves in yellowish Green 

Her round plump Cheeks a deeper Purple dyd 

Such as ripe Fruits boast on their Sunny Side 
And the vividness is sometimes caught in a single 
line: 

Her rising Breasts are whit ; lishec vw! 
But there is not only a lack of objective interest 
in human nature: the vivid details never, it 
seems to me, project or embody any very inter 
esting subjective mood. There is nothing, for 
instance, like the two lines which have given 
Langhorne, a later eighteenth-century poet, his 
fragmentary immortality 

Where tongs to fall that rifted spire, 

As ary fh insumiling at ° 
Mrs. Broughton has done an extremely good job 
of editing, the notes on fishes are fascinating, and 
one sees why Mr. Grigson, with his passion for 
natural history and his chariness about what he 
calls the “ moral ’’ interest in poetry, should be 
enthusiastic. But all really great poetry has that 
“moral ”’ or simply human interest ; and I think 


Mr. Grigson overstates his case 
G. S. FRASER 


DISCUSSING CHEKHOV 
Chekhov the Dramatist. By Davin Macar- 
SHACK, Lehmann. 21s 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavsky. 
Introduction by S. D. BaLukuaty trans 
lated by Davin MAGARSHACK. Dobson. 25 


It’s not so much that Chekhov is hard to under 
Stand, as that he can be understood in so many 
ways. We can take him lightly or tensely, 
casually, mistily, uproariously. For some—tor 
most, perhaps—he is the great tragi-comedian 
who at cach moment unexpectedly feeds our sym- 
pathies; others, with more detachment, see him 
as a master of impressionism, to be compared 
with Debussy and Monet; others again pick out 
4 poetry of regrets, a preoccupation with decay; 
his sense of futility has been praised, and he him- 
self has been found futile. These points of view 
are not (with the exception of the last) con 
tradictory, They exemplify Chekhov; for his art 
simulates life in this also, that, like the street 
accident, it varies in the beholder’s eye. One 
performance of The Cherry Orchard—and I am 
speaking primarily of Chekhov as a dramatist 
may be as different from another as beer from 
butter In the last twenty-five years English 
appreciation has undergone a remarkable change 
we began, shall I say, with Chekhov by moon 
light, and now it is sunny noon; out of the 
extreme of Russness has emerged an English 
essence. O# course, it is assumed all round that 
our “understanding” must have taken strides 
forward, as no doubt it has. But quite apart 
from knowing Chekhov more intimately, isn’t tt 
possible that enjoyment of a writer so many-hued 
may have a definite cycle? After another decade, 
who knows, the taste may be once more all for 
the greys and browns, the melancholy, the lite 
that consists in knowing that it wastes life. But 
in the meantime it 1s high noon, and Mr. Magar- 
shack would arrest for us a Chekhov with strong 
beliefs and a firm purpose. 

I don’t know that he altogether succeeds, 
though the climate may be right for him. He 
starts off, very resolutely, to oppose the critics 
who would describe Chekhov as impressionist 
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“ Absence of a well-defined aim”, “general in- 
effectualness of the characters”, “the play with- 
out plot and theatrical effects”: these are the 
judgments that Mr. Magarshack would knock 
down. Two of them, it seems to me, are in the 
end left standing; the third (play without plot) 
is brilliantly and unsparingly demolished. No 
one, after reading this book, will be able to pre- 
tend that Chekhov gets his effects merely by 
well-timed contrasts in an atmosphere of drift 
The four great plays—The Seagull, Uncle 
Vanya, The Three Sisters, and The Cherry 
Orchavd—which occupied Chekhoy during the 
last ten years of his life, are defined as “ plays 
of indirect action.’ hei: qualities are an 
elaborate plot, action off-stage, imvisible char- 
wters, evocative or poetic dialogue, the “mes- 
senger” element of Greek tragedy, subtly inter- 
spersed, and the pertpeteia or reversal of s:tua- 
tion. In structure the most classical he plays 
is The Three Sisters, in Act I of which will be 
found, disguised under incidentals, chorus ot 
strophe and antistrophe, and for which Chekhov 
had designed a stage in two parts, following the 
k. Phe chief problem of the indirect- 
ction play is to surcharge the naturalness of 
ff-mmoments with drama. Chekhov's dial! 
ums at no only evoking « mood bu using 
suspense. Of the tension, sustained by many 
devices, for which these plays are t I 
Mr. Magarshack writes: 
In a Gieek play it arose out of the 
knowledge of the main dramatic events of t ey 
Ihe play was in the main a mere dramatisation of 
» well-known legend, and the spectator’s interest 
vas aroused even betore the appearance of the 
ictors on the stage: he was all agog to see how 
ywright and the actors would interpret the 
rs of a story that was rich in dramatic 
eve ulich le knew and in which he even be- 
leved. Chekhov had to invent another method 
to convey this tension to his audtence at the very 
beginaing of the play. He did it by showing one 
of his main characters in a state of high nervous 
Len siO4 like, for instance, Konstantin in the 
optning scenes of The Seagull or Voynitsky in the 
oper scenes of Uncle Vanya. Failure on the 
i the actor .o convey this highly overwrought 
vill destroy this feeling of tension with the 
hat the play as a whole will become dull 
t, and this fact alone is indeed responsible 
for the impression that Chekhov's plays are devoid 
f action and movement, both of which, as noted 
earher, Chekhov esteemed above everything in a 
dramatic work 
This beautifully upsets the usual view. Or 
rather, it penetrates where earlier critics have 
been content to skim the surface of “splintered ” 
drama. Chekhov’s employment of this method, 
and the long series of steps by which he 
ritained to it, are explored at length by Mr 
Magarshack in fascinating detail. Before we are 
even halfway through this argument of 300 pages, 
we shall have forgotten that he undertook also to 
produce the moral purpose, belicfs, and well- 
defined themes for which others have looked in 
vain. If he hasn’t done so, the value of what he 
has done remains.’ This is, taken as a whole, the 
most searching criticism of Chekhov’s plays I have 
read 
It is iusteuctive to turn from the thirty-page 
analysis ot The Seagull given here to a book 
centred less on the play than on Stanislavsky’s first 
production of it in 1898. A long and pedestrian 
introduction relates the early history of the play, 
ind this is followed by the complete text and 
Stanislavsky’s production “score” on opposite 
pages. That many of his interpretations were 
misinterpretations and that Chekhov was horrified 
by the manner in which some of the parts were 
played does not lessen its value. Stanislavsky’s 
notes make a very good guide to Stanislavsky 
My own interest was directed more to the play's 
text, provided by Mr. Magarshack, who indeed 
translated the whole book. This is a careful im- 
provement, both (I gather) in accuracy and ease, 
on the versions we know. Mrs. Garnett coloured 
her own translation even more than we may have 
supposed. In The Seagull, full, as we know, of 
references to Hamlet, Mrs. Garnett found some 
of the quotations too strong for her taste. For 
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1 once he nearly gave up writing 
plays out of t with producers and actors, 
what would he have said to a translator scarcely 
more perceptive or scrupulous than they? It is 
up to some publisher to get Mr. Magarshack to 
translate at least the four chief plays. Our grat- 
would then be 
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NEW NOVELS 
I Thought of Daisy. By Epmu 
Y. H. All 10s. 6d 
The Drinker. By Hans ! 
2 6a 
The Moon and the Bonfire. Py Crsarr Pavesi 
Lehmann 10s bd 
The Escape. By MArK ALDANO\ ipe. 1 
By all means let us too do our best 
Dats In so far as 
girl, * frank, vulgar, humorous, human,” playing 
musical beds with the drunks and _ tailures of 
Village in the 1920s. The narrator 
meets her at a party, where she is the hoste 
is wrongly 
but he falls in lov 
Rita, an 
ecks 


to think of 
he exists at all, she is a blonde 


Greenwicl 
> and 
married to the host ; 
instead, with.a fellow-guest, 
improbable yet insufferable 
from her muluplicity of 
happiness, but isolation, On the 
passion he meets Daisy again, and 
and later again; will at last they 
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condition 
them, what hurts them hurts us 
Stringing together for this first 
the scattered pearls of that plot, one realises that a 
good novel might have been written to it But 
no! It’s as if Mr. Wilson had noticed that 
Balzac rooms, and Sterne digresse 
and Proust likes long sentences full of discordant 
trios of epithets, that American thinkers of 
the Twenties agree that American thought of the 
Twenties js significant; and * Here is my 
ubject, and there are my Whereas, no 
ubject is of the least and 
a great writer's mannerisms are enurely dependent 
efficacy on his central unity 
circulauon of his from 
Theme and = method 
dud unless backed by the writer 
personal credit Others of the novel's 
peculiarities have no such noble pedigree Mr 
Wilson tells us the 
ton to produce 
unable to make it produce, in tact, any 
whatsoever He introduces at length two 
characters, a radical humanist 
professor, who with =the 
story, but represent ideas he didn’t want to | 
out The radical socialist is so clearly the bril 
liantly, tascinatingly described real-life 
of the last essay in Cla and . 
that a similar borrowing might explain the blood 
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less unreality of this and all the other « 
Perhaps, like the ghosts in the Od 
degraded waxworks in Point Counterpoint, tt 
\ real people. One may admit, indeed 
sutly believe, that no good - 
invented his personages; but the sec 
transform them Mr. Wilson also 
b*d gr*mm*r—if you don’t believe this, k at 
the hamstrung anacolouthon on page 35; and 
beauty of the 
disject halves of the same sentence. J Thought 
of Da has quantitatively more ideas, imag 
and phrases *’ than the rest of this week's 
novels put together and cubed ; alas, it has nothing 
else 
When I had finished trying to think of Daisy, 
I thought of Mr. Wilson. Why, when he is one 
ot the half-dozen good critics writing to-day, can 
he only write these intelligent, agreeable, bad 
novels ? Of course, the “ whv”’ is a because.”* 
And then I wondered why the publishers refrain 
trom revealing that J Thought of Daisy was first 
published in America in 1929; and, that being so, 
why the wrapper says “Once again, as in 
Hecate County, Wilson displays”; and what Mr 
Wilson’s feelings will be when he becomes 
aware, as he now surely is not, of this merry 
misapprehension 
I have always been a sensitive man,” explain 
the title-hero of The Dr : Formerly I was 
repelled by alcohol, and the smell of schnapp 
made me ill | 


then, to be fair, admire the extreme 


And it becomes clear that he ts 
not destroyed because he drinks, but drinks 
because he wishes to be destroyed Erwin 
Sommer is a wholesale greengrocer in a German 
8 : 
provincial town, who swills because he is going 
bankrupt, in order to achieve bankruptcy, 
preserve his self-respect, to lose it, to spite his 
wife, to win her pity, to become free, to enslave 
himself. He goes to prison, then to an asylum 
he does all he can to get away, but always con 
g 


j trives to commit just in time the one error that 


will keep him in. Then he takes his last drink 
but one, from the sputum-bottles of insane 


} consumptives, and imagines, dying, when the 


disease has taken hold, his last drink of all, his 
youth returning, and with it the ever-young 
goddess of booze 

I may be taken in, for Hans Fallada was only 
1 minor novelist; yet this posthumous novel 
seems to me genuinely tragic and beautiful, and 
of a scope which includes, ramifying from the 
story, its writer and our world. In 1944, a year 
after his books had been declared undesirable 
by the Nazi Party, with all which that implied, 
Hans Fallada was gaoled on a charge of attempted 
He wrote The Drinker in prison, and 
died two years after his acquittal and release. 
Fis perfectly horrifying, horrifyingly perfect novel 
is the story of himself rejected by society and 
returning the insult, of the artist destroved from 
within, of the Liebestod as ideal and doom of the 
German nation and of other nations, too, It is 
a prophecy of Hitler burning with Eva Braun, 
of the first A-bomb and the last H-bomb ; 
Fallada’s confession, penance, wish-fulfilment, 
accusation and warning, addressed to ourselves, 
the “hypocritical reader, his double, his 
brother.” 

The moon’s deceptive light changes distances, 
Shapes and colours—is that bush an old man ? 
Are his leaves steel-grey ?—and a bonfire’s flames 
set the shadows of immobile things hopping and 
sidling ; and some such are the lights the dead 
and talented Signor Pavese provided for viewing 
The Moon and the Bonfire, his last novel. In 
boyhood the peasant who meditates the story 
worked as a day-labourer on an estate in Piedmont 
He was a bastard and had no home ; he emigrated 
to America and found that there “ they're all 
bastards,” and consequently there was no home 
tor anyone ; he returned to his forsaken village 
and tound his friends dispersed, dead, ex-partisans 
or simply unchanged. The three times in which 
the tale moves are not fitted into a problem in 
construcuon, but mixed into poetry. Here is 
a book without) an apparent focus, whose 
lines would nevertheless, if prolonged to infinity, 


murder 
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meet in the invisible artist writer who, here at 
least, justifiably preferred emblems and enigmas 
to realities and answer 

Lhe Escape begins with an extre 

ount of a murder investigation 10 
olution, and 
intimately as if that catastrophe h ee ~nted 
by Mr. Aldanov, into the on itself, seen, 
without politics, entirely as ; ction of intellt 
gent and natural characters, their 
and absorbing story 

Mr. Aldanov is, as only a White Russian 
could be, the last inheritor of the nineteenth- 
entury Russian novelists-—he has the celebrated 
Russian soul, The greatness and > power are 
gone, the wind has died down to a draught, but 
the air is the same, and intoxicatingly respirable. 
Mark Aldanov is to Dostoievsky approximately 
as Bunin was to Chekhov: The Escape i 
minature The P ssed, by a writer affi 
with pert bien instead ot grand mal 
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WRENAISSANCE 
The Age of Wren. By Ratpu Dutton. Barsford. 


As Sir Christopher Wren lived into his ninety- 
st year, “the age of Wren” means, at the very 
all the years from the Restoration ull the 
accession of George | rather more than halt a 
century It is a most complex period in English 
irchitecture, involving influences as ditferent as 
Inigo Jones’s Palladianism, the weaker Palladian- 
ism of Holland, the over-ripe Mannerism 
Flanders, the new classicism of Mansart 
Levau, the newer classicism of Perrault, 
distant Baroque echoes trom the Rome 
Bernini and Borromini. ‘To plot all this tangle 
ot influences while maintaining the single figure 
of Wren in a dominant position is to risk a serious 
distortion of historical perspective. Mr. Dutton 
has taken the risk and has not survived it Much 
of his book is a sensible, well-written summary 
of the architectural affairs of the period but its 
general lay-out is detective: he has adopted a 
plan, as it were, which simply does not fit the 
site 
The whole trouble is) epitomised in 
sentence of Mr. Dutton’s: “May, Hooke, 
man, James all came in contact with Wret 
im some measure his venius must have 
their work.” Why “must have”? 
that in two cases it did not. May’s most s 
int work, as Mr. Dutton himself very 
shows, was wholly independent of Wren; 
Jarman represents the London school of masons 
ind carpenters who had been developing an 
Anglo-Netherlandish classicism for thirty years 
before Wren came on the scene. Hooke, Wren’ 
colleague and constant companion (he was al 
probably a remote relation) is a special case, while 
James’s works belong to that “school of Wren’ 
which only makes its appearance in the earls 
years of the eighteenth century. To lump these 
four names together and—worse—to range them 
with such wholly diverse characters as Winstan- 
ley, Talman, Aldrich and the Bastards of Blat 
tord ts to slur over the ascertainable contours 
the period in a way which one cannot acce 
As tor Wren, he was an eclectic designer 
with a highly original mind and not, like Robert 
Adam, a century later, a facile infectious genius 
instantaneously affecting the taste of his time 
In fact, the “age of Wren” was not dominated 
by Wren until he himself was past his sixtieth 
vear, and even then his dominion was exercised 
very largely through others and in a mood vert 
different trom his own 
Against these objections to Mr. Dutton’s book 
there are real merits to be set It is verv well 
illustrated—with judgment as well as generosity; 
it is readable and the appreciations of individual 
buildings and architects are often perceptive and 
well expressed. As history it cannot be com- 
mended, but as an exhibition of the products of 
i glorious period in our architecture it may give 
much pleasure and instruction 
JOHN SUMMERSON 
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